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In 1935 Preston S. Arkwright addressed 
the graduating class of the University of 
Georgia, his Alma Mater, on the need of 
self-reliance in American life. He was well 
qualified to develop the theme, since his own 
life, as a business man and a citizen, exempli- 
fied the application of this creed. 

His words then have lingered in the mind 
of the editor of this publication, as they have, 
no doubt, in the minds of many others who 
heard or read them. They have lost none of 
their meaning, and are not likely to do so in 
the future. Not as a memorial to Mr. Ark- 
wright, but as a re-affirmation of those prin- 
ciples which all true Americans must endorse, 
selected excerpts of his address are printed 
below.—W. C. 


USINESS existed before art, or 

literature, or education. It co- 

ordinates and makes serviceable 
to mankind the thoughts and talents and 
labor of men. It furnishes the incentive 
for endeavor and supplies the stimulus 
for invention and discovery. It gives 
practical application to ideas. It organ- 
izes, systematizes, manages and directs 
all human effort. It develops the natural 
resources, opens the mines, refines the 
raw products, manufactures the mate- 
rials and conducts the services of ex- 
change, transportation, and distribution. 
It gathers and disseminates the infor- 
mation. It provides the means for in- 
tercourse between peoples the world 
around. It builds the roads and the rail- 
roads, the ships, the vehicles, and the 
aircraft. It founds the cities. It supplies 
the food, shelter, clothing, materials, 
machinery, vehicles, tools, implements, 
appliances, comforts, conveniences, lux- 
uries, and amusements. It is the work- 
creator and payroll-supplier. Wherever 
we live, whatever we need, no matter 
where grown or produced, business 
brings it to our door. Civilization has 
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ever followed the trail of commerce and 
trade and business leads the way. 

Without the activities of business, 
there can be no progress, no prosperity, 
and the activating force of business is 
the hope of reward. There is no wealth 
without work, and there is no produc- 
tive work unless someone creates. Busi- 
ness and the business man serve society 
by creating work. 


It is this creative impulse which con- 
cerns us most. It exists only in indi- 
viduals, never in committees or groups 
or governments. It does not exist in all 
individuals, and it can be suppressed 
and destroyed in those who are born 
with it. It can never be created by com- 
pulsion. Its mainspring is the hope of 
reward, and it is most quickly destroyed 
by denial of the reward that is justly 
due. 

The reward sought after may take 
any one of many different forms, but 
there must be reward. Without it, with- 
out the hope of gaining it, there is no 
striving, no achieving, no creating. All 
good and all evil are done by individ- 
uals, and whatever individuals may do 
is actuated by some expectation of indi- 
vidual advantage and advancement, of 
reward in some form, whether it may 
be money, power, personal security, pop- 
ular acclaim, the affection of a loved 
one, or the satisfaction of a job well 
done. 

This being a fundamental character- 
istic of human nature, and this ability 
to achieve residing only in individuals, 
it follows inevitably that the most pro- 
gressive and the most prosperous nations 
are those having the largest number of 


individual citizens who strive, who seek 
to achieve, who create work for them- 
selves, and for others, in the hope of 
gaining the rewards. 

In addition to this creative impulse 
actively at work in a large number of 
individuals, there must also be one other 
thing in any successful social system— 
productive capital. And again we find 
that the impulse to profit creates it. En- 
terprise, thrift and self-denial work hand 
in hand in creating and accumulating 
whatever capital there is. Someone 
works, someone saves, someone does 
without, someone does not spend all he 
makes in the hope that there will be 
more later. By the operation of simple 
mathematical laws, his self-denial aids 
in storing up the capital which is essen- 
tial to the progress of society. 

The socialistic theory works contrary 
to these two basic facts in human nature 
and human affairs. Collectivist in prin- 
ciple, it suppresses the individual and 
elevates the state. In the name of the 
state, it takes possession of private capi- 
tal, and thereby it discourages or pre- 
vents the private citizen from creating 
and accumulating capital. It puts the 
label of greed upon all striving for in- 
dividual reward, declares it ignoble, 
places obstacles in its way, and thereby 
kills the incentive for striving. It de- 
nies the rewards, and immediately it 
takes away that which calls the creative 
impulse into being. 

Hope of reward is not ignoble. It is 
the compelling force driving individuals 
to the performance of service. Service 
must pay for itself or service ceases. In 
the operation of business, this compels 
the effort to extend the benefits of the 





? 
service as widely as possible. It forces 
economy and efficiency, in order that the 
price may meet the ability of the con- 
sumer to buy. Business not only makes 
the profit but business conserves the 
profit. It accumulates the wealth. 
Wealth serves all mankind, no matter 
in whose hands the accumulated wealth 
may be. It raises the general standard 
of living. It makes possible further pro- 
ductive enterprise. It increases the pros- 
perity, the comfort, and the happiness 
of all people. It sustains government, 
art, literature, science, and education. 
The making and saving of profit is, 
therefore, not only the motive which 
actuates business effort, but is in reality 
a part of the service rendered by business. 
Not only was America discovered and 
settled under the principle of free play 
for individual initiative, but because of 
it and as a result of it, America has at- 
tained its marvelous development and 


prosperity. 
* * * 


The worst sin which the socialistic 
theory commits against any people is 
the sin which it is now committing 
against the American people. It destroys 
self-reliance. It teaches the people to 
rely upon government, not upon self. It 
gives the government such extensive 
powers over the daily affairs of the indi- 
vidual citizen that there is no encourage- 
ment, no opportunity even, for the 
exercise of individual enterprise, out of 
which exercise comes the strengthening 
and toughening of human fibres to with- 
stand the storms of life, out of which 
comes character. 

Idealistically, the theory of socialism 
says that all should strive for the com- 
mon good, not for individual gain. That 
is the ideal, but in practice it works out 
just the other way. It breaks down 
character, instead of elevating it, be- 
cause it destroys reliance upon self. The 
young American colonists would never 
have conquered the wilderness, if they 
and their leaders had been dominated by 
the schools of thought which now hold 
sway. 

Instead, they rejected and thrust aside 
all such ideas. They had come to Amer- 
ica to escape oppression by government, 
and they were determined to have none 
of it in their new world. They were 
proud of their individual liberties, and 
they erected barriers to prevent govern- 
ment from ever infringing upon their 
personal rights. They assigned to gov- 
ernment specific and definite jobs, chiefly 
those of maintaining order, protecting 
life and property and providing for the 
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national defense. All the rest they kept 
within their own hands. 

They were free men, and they drew 
a sharp line between the rights which 
they retained to themselves and the 
powers which they saw fit to delegate 
to government. They not only asked 
nothing from government, beyond the 
performance of the simple duties as- 
signed to it, but they knew that no in- 
dividual could afford to accept aid or 
special favors from the government. 
They knew that any citizen who ac- 
cepted favors from the government 
would have to pay for them by sub- 
mitting himself to government control 
and thereby surrendering part of his 
liberty. 

They did not believe that the govern- 
ment should support the people, and they 
believed, even more strongly, that the 
people should not accept aid from: the 
government. Their liberty of individual 
action meant too much to them to barter 
it away in any such transactions. They 
wanted to be beholden to no man and 
no government, because they knew that 
government given an inch, takes an ell. 
They did not want the government 
meddling in their affairs any more than 
could be avoided. Self-reliant, they con- 
sidered themselves thoroughly competent 
to manage their own affairs, without 
interference by government or aid from 
government. They accepted the respon- 
sibility for working out their own des- 
tinies, willing to take the risk of loss, 
in the hope of gaining the rewards which 
their own industry, intelligence and 
thrift might win. 


In this spirit, they sat down and wrote 
the Constitution of the United States, 
as a charter of their liberties and as a 
safeguard against encroachments by gov- 
ernment. They believed that what they 
had written would endure always to 
preserve for their children, and their 
children’s children, the same rights of 
individual action, the same opportunities 
for personal advancement, which they 
themselves enjoyed. What they then 
erected did endure without any sub- 
stantial change until comparatively re- 
cent years. The history of the Ameri- 
can nation, its rapid advancement, its 
outstanding achievements, is proof that 
they built well. 

Never in the history of the world did 
any other country make such rapid prog- 
ress as this nation has made. We have no 
predecessor in past history and we are, or 
have been, the admiration and envy of 
the modern world. It has all been due 
to the fact that this country provided 
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the greatest possible measure of indi- 
vidual freedom and individual opportu- 
nity. It gave encouragement to indi- 
vidual enterprise. It developed men 
with stout hearts, with courage, with 
daring, with self-reliance; men who 
didn’t give up when they encountered 
obstacles, but pushed on boldly and 
bravely to conquer the forests, open the 
mines, build the railroads, span the riv- 
ers, build the electric lines, the radio, 
the automobile, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the airplanes. 


The United States developed men of 
that kind because it gave them oppor- 
tunity and the hope that they might 
expect to enjoy the fruits of their toil. 

The idea that government might ever 
engage in business was foreign to all 
the beliefs of the founders of this coun- 
try, and the possibility that government 
might ever compete with private citizens 
in the conduct of private business was 
repugnant to every ideal and principle 
they had. Our forefathers were sus- 
picious of government. They devised 
every safeguard they could think of to 
keep government from ever extending 
its power beyond the field they limited 
for it. They erected barriers in the 
Constitution to prevent government 
from ever placing the deadening hand 
of bureaucracy upon the initiative and 
enterprise and energy and self reliance 
of the private citizen. They were de- 
termined that government must never 
be permitted to become a menace to the 
honest citizen conducting an honest busi- 
ness in an honest way, and they founded 
a nation upon this plan. It was a good 
plan. It has worked. It has obtained 
most wonderful results. 

* * * 

In the entire world, the American 
workman and his children have the high- 
est standard of living, and the greatest 
opportunity for education and advance- 
ment. They are the envy of the workers 
in every other country. 

Yes, the American way of doing 
things is a good way. America’s achieve- 
ments prove it. Business, operating 
under the American plan of private in- 
itiative, individual enterprise and self- 
reliance, created the wealth which has 
made these things possible. It created 
the work and paid the wages which 
havé permitted the entire public to en- 
joy the highest standard of living of 
any nation in the world’s history. It 
has sustained the government, built the 
churches, built the schools and the col- 
leges, paid the preachers and the teach- 


ers, supported the professions and the- 
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arts and the sciences and made the 
United States the most fortunate of all 
nations. 

Of course, there are evils in business. 
Naturally the desire for profit or re- 
ward leads to greed, dishonesty, chi- 
canery, oppression. These are not faults 
of the system; they are faults of men. 
They exist among all men in all lines 
of endeavor. As a class, it can be safely 
asserted that business men are, if any- 
thing, characterized by a greater degree 
of honesty. In addition to the moral 
principles of business men, which are 
certainly as high as the average, honesty 
in business has for them a distinct com- 
mercial value. But because there are 
dishonest practices in business, there is 
no need to abolish the entire system. 
The fact that the hope of reward leads 
sometimes to excesses provides no valid 
reason for destroying the incentive to 
progress that is inherent in the hope of 
reward. 


It is an instinct implanted in man for 
a purpose, just like all the other instincts. 
Appetite was given to man to induce 
him to eat the food that is necessary to 
sustain life. Appetite is often grossly 
abused, but is that any reason for de- 
stroying appetite? The sex instinct was 
given for the purpose of reproducing the 
race. It is frequently abused, but de- 
stroy it and you destroy its objective. 

So it is, if we destroy the incentive 
that exists in the hope of reward. De- 
stroy it, and you destroy the objective, 
which is to induce individuals to de- 
velop the resources, build the industries, 
make the discoveries, invent the tools 
and appliances, and through the results 
of their individual efforts to become 
helpers of mankind. 

Operation of business by government 
does not remove improper practices; it 
increases them. Whatever the abuses in 
individually conducted businesses may 
be, the incompetency, waste, extrava- 
gance, and graft so often found in the 
conduct of industry by government over- 
shadow them. 

But this simple fact, known to every- 
one, that individuals, whether in gov- 
ernment jobs or in private life, some- 
times make mistakes, abuse their rights 
and commit sins, is a trivial matter by 
comparison with the serious issue which 
confronts us all today. 

Whether we like it or not, the past 
two years have witnessed a profound 
change in our governmental institutions 
and in the relationship between the indi- 
vidual citizens and the government. 
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The safeguards of individual freedom 
written into the Constitution have been 
nullified by the device of declaring the 
existence of an emergency, and then per- 
petuating that officially decreed emergen- 
cy so long as it is useful as an excuse for 
governmental actions not sanctioned by 
the Constitution. The conception of this 
nation as a federation of 48 sovereign 
states, retaining to themselves all powers 
except those expressly delegated to the 
federal government, has been broken 
down by an enormous expansion in the 
powers of the central government. 

The states and municipalities, instead 
of resisting this change, have aided in 
it. They have not only accepted, but 
have sought, grants of money from the 
federal government, and in pay for this 
money they have surrendered many of 
their rights of self government, acquiesc- 
ing in regulation and control of their 
activities by federal bureaus. 

Federal bureaucracy has grown great- 
er in size and in the multiplicity of its 
powers than ever before in American 
history. Already it regulates wages, 
hours of work, dealings between em- 
ployer and employe, the crops the farmer 
may plant and may not plant, and many 
others—and each day it reaches for more 
and more powers. 


Private initiative and private capital- 
ism are more and more restricted, while 
State Capitalism grows larger and larger, 
as the government takes possession of a 
larger and larger share of the national 
income and extends wider and wider its 
activities in the field of business. 

The cause of it, in my opinion, is a 
decay of the spirit of self-reliance in a 
large number of the people of this coun- 
try. And that, in turn, was produced, 
in my opinion, by two things. 

The first of these is a widespread mis- 
understanding of the elementary prin- 
ciples of our American economic system. 
The second is the teaching and the wide- 
spread popular acceptance of economic 
doctrines which encourage dependence 
upon the government rather than depen- 
dence upon self—doctrines which are 
basically antagonistic to the American 
system and which destroy self-reliance, 
instead of encouraging its development 
and growth. The first a negative factor, 
the second a positive factor, have worked 
together to bring about the overthrow 
of essential American institutions which 
have stood for 150 years. 

Must we continue stupidly unaware 
of the simple principles upon which our 
past successes have been built and upon 






which our future successes will depend? 
Must we continue blind to the causes 
of our present difficulties until it is too 
late? 

Can’t we learn the simple axiomatic 
fact that nothing, for good or for evil, 
is done except by individuals? Can’t 
we learn that the welfare of the nation, 
any nation, is best served when it has 
the best individual citizens and the larg- 
est number of best individual citizens? 
Don’t we know from our own personal 
experience that the best individual citi- 
zens are men and women who stand on 
their own feet, who have a sense of 
responsibility, who don’t wait for some 
one else to tell them what to do but 
have some initiative of their own, who 
keep pressing onward in spite of hard- 
ships, who don’t quit, who know what 
to do when emergencies come and do it? 
Can’t we learn that these self-reliant 
qualities are developed by the American 
system as it has been in the past? And 
that they are destroyed by the American 
system as it is now coming to be? 

Remember that our American capital- 
istic system is not a profit sytem. It is 
a profit and loss system. It is a hope of 
profit system. . 

Not all persons profit, but so long as 
there is hope, all keep pressing forward, 
seeking to win the rewards. Not all 
businesses succeed. More fail than suc- 
ceed. The average life of businesses is 
about ten years. It is the exceptional 
business which lives to see its twenty- 
fifth or its fiftieth birthday. Risks are 
the everyday life of business, but so long 
as there is hope of reward, there is in- 
centive for taking the risks. 


This pressing onward, in spite of risks, 
in spite of hardships and dangers, is what 
enables business to perform its function 
as the work-creator and the payroll-sup- 
plier. And under our profit and loss 
system, the general welfare is served, the 
general wealth is increased, whether the 
individual business loses or wins. 

Whatever wealth business or the indi- 
vidual may create is constantly being 
distributed back to the public. “Three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves,” says the old proverb. One gen- 
eration creates new wealth by its energy 
and accumulates it by its thrift. The 
next generation scatters it by lavish 
spending. And the third takes up the 
job again of building back. The wealth 
of the community has been increased, 
both by the generation which made the 





wealth and by the generation which scat- 
tered it. 

So it is with business. Wealth is con- 
stantly being accumulated and constantly 
dissipated under this profit and loss sys- 
tem. Payrolls spread the accumulations 
of wealth, obsolescence eats up capital 
goods and requires them to be replaced, 
new inventions require whole factories 
to be torn down and new ones built, and 
failures take all the wealth accumulated 
by the business that fails and scatter it 
far and wide. 

The individual or the business may 
lose, but the wealth of the community 
steadily increases, the standard of living 
steadily rises, so long as this interplay of 
profit and loss factors continues at an 
accelerated pace under the incentive of 
the hope of profit. 

Remove that hope, and the whole 
process slows down. Fewer people take 
risks, there is less striving, less new 
wealth is created, obsolescence and wear 
and tear continue to eat up capital goods, 
but there is less replacement of the old 
by new. Failures continue to occur, but 
fewer young men, with high hopes in 
their hearts, launch out in businesses of 
their own to fill up the gaps caused by 
the failures. 

Remove hope, and you have removed 
the mainspring. The incentive is gone. 
The whole process slows down, and 
eventually the standard of living sinks 
down to a lower and lower level. 


* * * 


As individuals and as a nation, we are 
at the crossroads. Either the govern- 
ment will withdraw from the field of 
business and return to the policy of en- 
couraging the initiative of the individual, 
or the government will continue to ex- 
pand and will take over more and more 
of the activities that have been tradi- 
tionally the prerogatives of private citi- 
zens and of private business, until the 
United States has ceased to be a democ- 
racy and become some type of collectivist 
state. 

As matters now stand, we are half in- 
dividualist and half collectivist, and the 
conflict between these two diametrically 
opposed theories is producing, and can 
produce, nothing but confusion—a con- 
fusion of cross purposes which causes the 
country to halt and stumble along, and 
back and fill, and veer from one side to 
the other. Neither the individualistic 
plan nor the collectivist plan can func- 
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tion at its best while this confusion and 
conflict continue, and it is inevitable that 
one or the other must eventually win out 
and take possession of the field. 

In making your choice between the 
two plans, please be sure that you under- 
stand the real issues that are involved in 
this crucial situation. 

We can exist under a collectivist plan. 
The United States, in my opinion, is 
not going to collapse, cease to exist, dis- 
appear from the face of the earth, ever 
if we do become some type of collectivist 
state. We can exist under it. The ques- 
tion is what kind of existence it would 
be—whether it would be living or just 
existing. 

What may we expect if collectivism 
becomes dominant? You can find the 
key to that riddle in the great promi- 
nence that is given these days to the 
idea of security—security for the indi- 
vidual against the hazards and risks of 
life, security against old age, security 
against unemployment, security against 
sickness and accident, security against 
risks of competition for the business man 
under the NRA, security against crop 
surpluses for the farmer under the AAA, 
security against this, that and the other 
thing—and all of this security to be 
achieved, not by the enterprise and 
energy and thrift of the individual, but 
by the passing of laws, by codes, by 
regulation, by government. 


All of 
us desire it, especially as we grow older. 
No self-respecting person wants to see 
Certainly 
none of us want to end up there our- 
selves. 


I am not decrying security. 


his parents in the poor house. 


Every foresighted person wants 
to have something laid by for a rainy 
day. Security versus lack of security is 
not the issue. 

The issue is whether the responsibility 
for the individual citizen’s security shall 
be assumed by the government or by the 
individual citizen himself. 

If the government is to take over that 
responsibility, then we must, as citizens, 
accept the penalties and sacrifices which 
such a system requires. If that is to be 
the government’s job, instead of my job 
and your job, then each of us necessarily 
becomes a dependent of the government. 
Each of us becomes, in greater or less 
degree, a ward of the government, and 
we must accept the position of inferior- 
ity that is the lot of wards. 


We cannot be dependent and inde- 
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pendent at the same time. If the govern- 
ment is to have that responsibility, then 
the government must also have the au- 
thority to manage the personal affairs of 
the citizens. Without that authority 
definitely placed in the hands of the gov- 
ernment and firmly exercised by the 
government, no collectivist system can 
function. 

Security obtained through government 
is always at a sacrifice of personal liberty. 


* * 


But, if security is all we want, per- 
haps the collectivist plan might provide 
it, after a fashion. If we are willing to 
accept a lower standard of living, in 
order to gain security of a sort, perhaps 
the collectivist plan is what we want. 

Is security all we want? Have we 
become a nation of old people, interested 
only in safety for our declining years? 
Has life lost its interest for us? Are 
there no more risks to be taken, no more 
rewards to be won? Are we too fearful 
of the risks to strive for the rewards? Is 
existing all we want, not living? 

We were not born just to live until 
we die! We were born to be of some use 
in this world, to achieve something, to 
accomplish something, to do some good 
for ourselves and for our fellow man. 
We were not born just to be safe, and 
nothing else, to be guided by a careful 
hand from the cradle to the grave, never 
to know the thrill of taking a chance, 
never to know the joy of winning the 
prize. 

Opportunity is what we want, not 
security! What a dull world it would 
be if security, bought and paid for by 
surrendering opportunity, was all that 
we had! 

If the world is finished, if there are 
no more rewards to be won, if there is 
no more wealth to be created, if there 
is nothing to be done but divide up the 
wealth that already exists, if there is no 
further need or use for the creative im- 
pulse, if we have become a nation of old 
people in our short 150 years, if the fire 
has gone out of us—then the collectivist 
plan is what we want. 

But, if there is any youth left in us, 
if there are any more inventions to be 
made, if there is any more progress to 
be achieved, if there are any more re- 
wards to be gained—give back to us, as 
free born Americans, our opportunities 
and we will build here a finer world 
than the world has ever seen! 
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How Cleveland Company’s Rapid Switch to 
Oil Was Made During Coal Strike 


Reprinted from The CEICO Motor, January, 1947 


N the morning of Nov. 26, 1946, 
() wi Cleveland and Northeast 
Ohio were still asleep, a routine 
order went from the system dispatcher’s 
office to one of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company’s power plants. 
Quickly, an additional turbogenerator 
began feeding electrical energy into the 
Illuminating system. The pattern of a 
routine day was under way, but the day 
was to be far from normal. 


By David R. Buschman 


Output was stepped up rapidly to an- 
ticipate the soaring demand for electric 
service. Before noon, output for the 
Company’s system climbed to 745,000 
kw. An all-time peacetime peak had 
been set for the second successive day. 

The big turbogenerators were hum- 
ming a mighty song of power . . . power 
for the many hundreds of factories 
whose pay rolls mean jobs and produc- 
tion in Cleveland . . . power for escala- 


tors and elevators and trolleys packed 
with cheerful Christmas shoppers . . . 
power vital to progress and the public 
welfare. 

And throughout the Company’s sys- 
tem, scores of men were working skill- 
fully, tirelessly, in a day-and-night race 
to forestall the threatened choking off 
of this area’s source of electric power. 

The emergency caused by the stoppage 
of soft coal mining was five days old. 








CONCERNING OUR COMPANY’S RESOURCES 
AND OUR TEAM’S RESOURCEFULNESS 


By Elmer L. Lindseth 


President, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


COMPREHENSIVE account of the Company’s 
emergency conversion to temporary oil-burning 
facilities is published on the following pages. 

The fact that this job required tremendous resources 
—and resourcefulness—becomes more evident with full 
appraisal of all that had to be done. 

For example, the conversion was carried out with suffi- 
cient speed in part because the Company had plenty of 
trucks to go for equipment in neighboring states, and 
bring it back. 

Arranging for delivery of up to 1,000,000 gal of oil 
a day, at a time when many other companies also were 
interested in getting large quantities of fuel oil, was dif- 
ferent from driving into a filling station and asking the 
attendant to “fill ’er up.” 

Obtaining vital blue-prints, dozens of burners, thou- 
sands of feet of tubing and large amounts of other equip- 
ment and material also was a vast job. 

In these operations the Company’s background of in- 
dustrial friendship and sound credit, earned over many 
years of close relationship with other concerns, paid large 
dividends. 

The Company’s resources of equipment and credit, 
however, could not have done the job alone. The fast 
conversion would have been impossible without the Com- 
pany’s resources in skilled manpower, and the employees’ 
resourcefulness as individuals and as a team. 

Knowing where to find scarce materials and equip- 
ment, correlating the work involved in a project covering 
four large plants, producing “home-made” equipment in 
our machine shops, converting a variety of materials and 
machines into practical oil-burning systems, overcoming 
mechanical and operating difficulties, and learning fast 
how to burn a fuel with which the Company has had 
comparatively little experience, were only a few examples 
of the resourcefulness exhibited by the Illuminating team. 


It long has been evident that any emergency which 
threatens the maintenance of adequate, dependable electric 
light and power service is also a threat to public welfare 
and safety. 

Next only to air, water, food, shelter and clothing, the 
prime necessity of modern life is electricity. Any pro- 
tracted paralysis of electric service would completely dis- 
rupt normal living. 

This was recognized in the program undertaken by 
the Federal government to conserve coal supplies and to 
enable electric utilities to continue to operate. 

While the government introduced coal rationing right 
after the mining stoppage, and a few days later imposed 
severe restrictions on railroads which would have shut 
down many industries, it went only so far as ordering a 
“brownout” by electric consumers. 

However, if the coal mining stoppage had been further 
prolonged, the government was prepared to order further 
restrictions on use of electricity, so that companies like 
ours could continue to supply all vital requirements. 

In fact, before coal mining was resumed, the govern- 
ment had issued orders for much more drastic curtail- 
ments of consumption of electricity, which would have 
had to be put into effect in the area we serve, if our fuel 
reserves had been decreased by just a few days’ supply. 

But in the coal mining stoppage, as in countless other 
emergencies—due to storms, floods and other “acts of 
Providence”—the Company and its employees again 
proved their ability to surmount great problems in main- 
taining adequate, dependable electric service in the area 
we serve. If the coal mining stoppage had continued 
indefinitely, our customers still would have had sufficient 
electricity. 

The Company fully recognizes and deeply appreciates 
the efforts of all those who contributed so much to this 
vital conversion project. 




















Employees install pipeline direct to tank cars that are used as 
storage tanks in emergency oil-burning operations at the Lake 


Shore power plant. 


Coal reserves of the Company’s three 
power plants and its two central steam 
heating plants were being consumed in 
giant gulps. But in engineering offices 
and in the big plants grim men were 
using an old word that had a magic 
new Meaning to spur them on. 


The word was oil. 


Prodigious Task Begins 


On Nov. 21, first day of the coal min- 
ing stoppage, the Company began the 
prodigious task of converting from coal- 
burning to temporary oil-burning equip- 
ment in its three power plants and in 
the 20th Street central steam heating 
plant. 


Pipe for oil-burning installation is hoisted to burner floor at 
Lake Shore power plant. 
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Welders rush installation of pipes to carry oil to burners in 
East 20th Street central steam plant. Railroad oil tank cars in 


background were used as temporary storage tanks. 


Section of wall at Ashtabula power plant 
removed to allow installation of pipe. 


Coal reserves had been dwindling 
steadily due to a lack of railroad cars 
for bringing coal to the plants, and due 
to other factors. A prolonged coal min- 
ing stoppage could have meant disaster. 

Something had to be done, and only 
the most dynamic and resourceful action 
would suffice. The job had to be done in 
spite of monumental problems already 
raised by shortages of manpower and 
materials, and by the fact that equip- 
ment had to function efficiently in the 
face of record peacetime demands for 
electric service. 

Several members of the Steam depart- 
ment immediately went to Detroit, 
where they obtained enough temporary 


Electric motor-driven oil pump is hooked up at Lake Shore to 
draw oil from reservoir and force it through burners. 
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Machinists at Lake Shore power plant produced oil-burners 
after the Company was unable to purchase or borrow the equip- 
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ment in sufficient quantities. 


equipment to burn 120,000 gallons of 
oil a day. 

This was only a start. The Company 
had decided to install sufficient oil-burn- 
ing facilities to burn 1,000,000 gallons 
of oil a day, the equivalent of 6000 tons 
of coal, or three-quarters of the daily 
fuel requirements at the time. 

This was quite a. decision to make. 


It meant that the cost of generating 
steam and electricity would be doubled. 
It meant spending up to $40,000 a day 
extra for fuel; and no one knew when 
the coal mining stoppage might end. 


Engineering, construction, mainte- 
nance and operating departments began 
a non-stop crusade to find, prepare, and 
install the temporary oil-burning mate- 


rials and equipment. 


Mechanics install oil-burners in burner boxes of Lake Shore 
plant boiler. Small pipes feed oil and large pipes are regular 
equipment used to supply pulverized coal to boiler furnaces. 


Burners Are “Home-made” 

A number of burners were bought or 
borrowed, but there weren’t enough of 
them; so the Company obtained blue- 
prints to be used in making its own 
burners. 

The blueprints were turned over to 
plant mechanics. At the Lake Shore 
power plant, there was only a 3/32-in. 
saw for making a cut that the blueprints 
said had to be % in. The cut was made 
with the Lake Shore saw, and the burn- 
ers worked fine. At Avon, a %-in. cut 
was made, as specified in the blueprints, 
and it was found that in the Company’s 
case, this size wasn’t as efficient as the 
size that had been used through necessity 
at Lake Shore. 


Company trucks were dispatched to 


Oil-burners with 3/32-inch opening were turned out at Lake 
Shore and proved more satisfactory than \%-inch type specified 


in blueprints. 


Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Youngstown for equipment. 

One Pittsburgh trucker arrived here 
on Thanksgiving eve with a load of 
material for the Company. Instead of 
taking the material to the 20th Street 
steam heating plant, he parked the trail- 
er in a trucking company garage here. 

Without this material, the crews 
which were installing the emergency oil- 
burning equipment would have been 
stopped. So early Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, the work of tracing the truckload 
of material began. It was finally locat- 
ed, but the manager of the garage at 
first couldn’t guarantee to move it on 
Thanksgiving day. 

However, the men on the job weren’t 
taking “no” for an answer. By Thanks- 
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Operation of emergency oil-burning equipment at East 20th 
Street central steam plant is checked. Eight different types of 
burners were installed at this plant. 





giving night most of the material on the 
truck was in place at the 20th Street 
plant. 

Finding oil tank cars was another big 
job. As the average oil tank car holds 
10,000 gal, 100 cars are required to 
deliver a 24-hr supply of 1,000,000 gal. 
But to maintain a daily delivery of 100 
tank cars, a total of 500 cars are neces- 
sary. Also, an additional 14 cars had 
to be found for use as reservoirs at the 
plants. 

Pumps were a problem. One was ob- 
tained from the Ashtabula screenhouse, 
and two from the Lake Shore B plant. 
Three others were borrowed elsewhere, 
and the Electrical department provided 
one. Ninety-eight orders were placed 
for mechanical equipment, including 144 
different items. 

By the end of the first week of the 
coal mining stoppage, the headlines were 
dismal. The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration had restricted use of elec- 
tricity in 21 states, beginning Nov. 25. 
These restrictions were minor and 
caused no great inconvenience. 


Working Against Time 


But delay in converting to oil for fuel 
would have depleted the Company’s coal 
reserves to the point where drastic re- 
strictions on use of electricity by its cus- 
tomers would have been put into effect 
by the Government. Again and again, 
the men on the job voluntarily increased 
their pace, to forestall this danger. 

They knew that delay might mean 
that thousands of workers would be laid 
off in dozens of plants and offices, by 
government curtailment of use of power. 
The men on the job were not merely 
working ; they were fighting to keep the 
factories and stores, the street cars and 
trolley buses running at normal during 
the busy Christmas shopping season. 

And by Nov. 30, oil was being burned 
at a rate of 114,000 gal a day in the 
Lake Shore B plant. 

The work of installing the oil-burning 
equipment continued to gain momentum, 
and the Company began burning oil at 
the East 20th Street steam-heating plant 
on Monday, Dec. 2. It was just ready 
to begin burning oil at the Avon power 
plant when the coal mining stoppage 
ended on Dec. 7. 

During the final eight days of the coal 
mining stoppage, the Company burned 
1,561,000 gal of oil, the equivalent of 
9000 tons of coal. Approximately one- 
fourth of all steam and electric generat- 
ing requirements were being supplied by 
oil-burning equipment. 
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Initial installations at the Lake Shore 
B plant and the 20th Street plant had 
been expanded. The Lake Shore A plant 
would have been completely converted 
to oil-burning equipment by Monday, 
Dec. 9. The Ashtabula power plant 
would have been converted to oil by 
Wednesday, Dec. 11. 


Goal Would Have Been Met 


If the coal mining stoppage had con- 
tinued, the goal of 1,000,000 gal of oil 
a day would have been reached by Dec. 
15, only 24 days after the emergency 
began. With the drop in load expected 
to follow the railroad embargo, oil- 
burning capacity would have been suffi- 
cient to have satisfied all legitimate de- 
mands on the system for steam and elec- 
tric service. 

More than a dozen different depart- 
ments and divisions of the Company co- 
operated with the Steam department in 
making possible the conversion from coal 
to oil. 

These included Transportation, Pur- 
chasing, Stores, Electrical, Electrical 
Engineering, Building Construction, 
Traffic, Civil Engineering, Eastern Di- 
vision lines, Brooklyn shops, Rates and 
Statistics, General Accounting, Budget 
Accounting, and many others which aid- 
ed both directly and indirectly. 

The oil-burning equipment installed 
in the Company’s plants is temporary. 
Eight different types of burners were in- 
stalled at the East 20th Street plant. 
Part of this temporary equipment will 
be left in place for the time being, and 
the valuable experience gained in the 
technique of burning oil will be avail- 
able if use of this fuel ever again be- 
comes necessary. 

The communities served by the Com- 
pany were quick to give the Company 
full recognition for the conversion. 

Cleveland and Northeast Ohio news- 
papers first told the reassuring news to 
an anxious public, and news services re- 
layed the conversion story to the farthest 
corners of the nation. 


Nation-wide Acclaim 


The conversion was described in news- 
papers from coast to coast... in The 
New York Times and The Los Angeles 
Examiner, and in dozens of other papers 
in between. 

Editorials of approval followed the 
initial installation. 

“The instance of The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company moving to 
install oil-burning units in its generat- 
ing plants is a fine example of public 
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service by a private utility,” The Cleve- 
land News said on its Dec. 2 editorial 
page. “In Cleveland, it is heartening 
that the wide-awake C. E. !. is moving 
quickly to protect its customers and its 
community.” 

On its editorial page of Dec. 1, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer said: 

“Yesterday’s Plain Dealer carried a 
story . . . disclosing the resourcefulness 
and foresight of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. management in install- 
ing facilities for the burning of oil, as 
a substitute for coal, to develop a sub- 
stantial part of the power flowing 
through the company’s distribution sys- 
tem to the homes and factories of north- 
eastern Ohio. 

“What the Illuminating Co. is doing 
in the interests of public safety and con- 
venience is being done at tremendous 
expense and the cost of burning oil to 
develop steam to drive its turbogenera- 
tors is currently so high that, obviously, 
the substitute fuel cannot be used per- 
manently as yet. But the technological 
information that will be derived from 
the C. E. I.’s emergency measure will 
unquestionably be of great value in ef- 
fectuating economies in the use of a 
competitor of coal to generate electric 
power.” 


Purchasing and Stores 
Committee Meeting to 
Be Held at Chicago 


NEW committee, the Purchasing 

and Stores Committee, was author- 
ized by the Institute’s Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting on Dec. 12, 1946. 
Its membership initially will be that of 
the Materials and Supplies Committee, 
previously one of the standing commit- 
tees in the Accounting Division. Recent- 
ly the members of this committee have 
concerned themselves more with the 
problems of procurement and stores op- 
eration than with materials and supplies 
accounting. The majority of its mem- 
bers have been purchasing agents and 
supervising storekeepers. The new Pur- 
chasing and Stores Committee will be 
headed by R. S. King, Union Electric 
Company of St. Louis, who had been the 
chairman of the Materials and Supplies 
Committee. .A new committee on Stores 
Accounting is expected to be organized 
in the Accounting Division with which 
the Purchasing and Stores Committee 
will cooperate on questions of accounting 
for materials and supplies. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Electric Companies Announce 


Edison Centennial Plans 


Survey of Representative Group of Companies Reveals 
Extensive Advertising and Publicity Programs 


HE Centennial Anniversary of 

the birth of Thomas A. Edison, 

which will occur next February 

11, will be commemorated by electric 

power companies with local celebrations 

of wide scope and importance, to judge 

from reports reaching the EEI Edison 
Centennial Committee. 

Edison Day dinners and luncheons, 
newspaper, radio, window display, out- 
door and other forms of advertising, spe- 
cial programs in cooperation with service 
clubs and civic organizations, employee 
meetings, and many other events will all 
be employed by the industry to mark the 
Centennial of the man who can rightly 
be called its founder. Other industries 
that have benefited from the genius of 
Edison will also pay appropriate tribute 
to his memory, in cooperation with elec- 
tric utility companies. 

This article will bring member com- 
pany executives up-to-date information 
on plans made by typical companies for 
observance of the Centennial, and also 
present the results of a survey of the 
plans made by a representative cross- 
section of the industry. The Centennial 
programs described in the following 
pages are in addition to those described 
in my article in the December, 1946, is- 
sue of the EET BuLvetin. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
plans to celebrate the Centennial 
throughout its territory during the entire 
week of February 11, working in close 
cooperation with the Northern Califor- 
nia Electrical Bureau. The week will 
begin with a proclamation by the Gov- 
ernor of California, outlining the aims 
of the celebration, which will be inten- 
sively publicized. 

Newspaper advertising will be placed 
by the company in 360 local daily and 
weekly newspapers. The February issue 
of the company magazine, which is sent 
to all customers and stockholders, will 
carry an illustrated article on the Cen- 


By Clarence L. Law 


Chairman, Edison Centennial Committee 





The postage stamp above (enlarged) has 
been prepared by the Post Office Department 
to commemorate the Edison Centennial. It will 
be on sale throughout the country soon after 
February 11th. Power companies using stamps 
are urged to make this stamp standard prac- 
tice during 1947. 


tennial. Magazine advertising will also 
be placed in local periodicals. 

Local radio stations will devote suit- 
able announcements and programs to the 
Centennial during the week. The Elec- 
trical Bureau has contacted various 
school departments, urging that special 
programs for the student bodies be or- 
ganized, and that the schools use the set 
of eight educational posters on Edison 
that have been made available by the 
National Centennial Committee. Service 
clubs and civic organizations in the area 
also plan to pay suitable tribute to Edi- 
son at their regular meetings during the 
week of the 11th. 

Portraits of Edison will be the high- 
spot of window displays to be used in 
each company division headquarters of- 
fice. Window display materials for use 
by cooperating dealers will also be made 
available for their use. 

An All-Industry Edison Luncheon 
will be held in San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 10, with civic leaders, educators, for- 
mer friends of Mr. Edison, and mem- 
bers of the San Francisco Electric Club, 


the Northern California Electrical Bu- 
reau and other organizations of the in- 
dustry attending. Special meetings of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company em- 
ployees will also be held in commemora- 
tion of Edison. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


Another outstanding week’s activities 
is scheduled by the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which will begin with the broadcast of 
the “Hour of Charm” radio program 
from the Cleveland Public- Auditorium 
on Sunday, February 9. Music that the 
great inventor particularly loved will be 
played on this program by Phil Spitalny 
and his popular all-girl orchestra. An 
Edison Supper will be sponsored by the 
Illuminating Company and will follow 
the broadcast. 

Advertising in connection with the 
Centennial will be placed by the com- 
pany in about 70 newspapers. An Edison 
edition of the company magazine will be 
published by the company during Febru- 
ary. The company is also arranging for 
the display of the set of educational post- 
ers in local schools. 

At the General Electric Lighting In- 
stitute in Nela Park, the Centennial will 
be commemorated with an Open House 
for science students, which will be held 
through the entire week of February 11. 
A special meeting for science teachers 
and educators will be held on February 
11. Several members of the Nela Park 
staff, among them Dr. Matthew Luc- 
kiesh and Ward Harrison, will speak on 
the achievements of Edison before lunch- 
eon clubs and other groups. 

The Electrical League of Cleveland 
plans to hold an Edison Dinner on Feb- 
ruary 8. This will be followed by an- 
other Edison Dinner on the 11th, which 
will be jointly sponsored by the Cleve- 
land sections of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, and the Cleveland En- 
gineering Society. 
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Long Island Lighting Company Features 
Edison Generator 

In addition to extensive newspaper 
and window display advertising in con- 
nection with the Centennial, the Long 
Island Lighting Company plans to spon- 
sor a special exhibit, the feature of 
which will be an old Edison bi-polar 
“Mary Ann” type of generator. The 
generator has been put into operating 
condition, and will be used to light repli- 
cas of the first Edison carbon lamps. This 
exhibit, it is planned, will be shown ex- 
tensively throughout the company area. 


New Jersey Power & Light Company 

The New Jersey Power & Light 
Company will feature the Centennial in 
its newspaper and window display adver- 
tising during the month of February. 
Arrangements are being made for the 
display of the educational posters in 
schools in the company area. 

In addition, all company trucks will 
carry special Centennial posters during 
February and March. Post-card bill 
messages will be employed during Janu- 
ary and February. Poster meter mes- 
sages will be used on all outgoing mail, 
beginning in January and continuing for 
an indefinite period. News articles on 
the Centennial events will be carried in 
the company publications. 

The Reddy Kilowatt Service film, 
“Reddy Made Magic,” will also be ex- 
tensively employed in the area by the 
company since this film contains an epi- 
sode showing the invention of the elec- 
tric light by Edison. 


Survey of Plans of Representative Group 


A survey of the plans being made by 
a representative group of electric power 
companies for fitting celebration of the 
Centennial discloses that the entire 
group, or 100 percent, plan to feature 
this event in their newspaper advertising 
during the month of February. A total 
of 50 percent of the reporting companies 
will feature the Centennial in their radio 
advertising during the same period, and 
90 percent will employ window displays 
with portraits of Edison, replicas of his 
original inventions, etc. 

Outdoor advertising tieing-in with the 
Centennial will be used by 25 percent of 
the group, the survey shows. About 
33 1/3 percent of the companies plan to 
hold Edison Dinners or Luncheons, 
either as the sole sponsor or in coopera- 
tion with other industry groups and 
allied industries. 

The set of eight educational posters 
on Edison’s life and achievements will 
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after a long search. 


is $2.50 per record. 





Record of Edison’s Last Public Message Available 


A recording of the last public utterance of Thomas A. Edison, which 
was made in his 84th year, and directed to the members of the electric power 
industry in convention at Atlantic City on June 11, 1931, has been located 


This transcript of Mr. Edison’s words, originally broadcast over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s network, was made from a private record- 
ing, which is believed to be the only one in existence. 

The historic statement of Mr. Edison mirrors his courage and faith in 
America, and carries a potent message to us today. The statement follows: 


“My message to you is: Be courageous! I have lived a long 
time. I have seen history repeat itself again and again. I 
have seen many depressions in business. Always America has 
come out stronger and more prosperous. Be as brave as your 
fathers before you. Have faith! Go forward!” 


The reproduction of Mr. Edison’s voice is amazingly lifelike, according 
to those familiar with the great inventor in his later years. His tone reflects 
his great energy and driving power, and make the message most impressive. 

Copies of this record are available from EEI at cost, both for radio 
transcription and for standard phonographs. No introduction is used; only 
the message within quotation marks above is heard on the record. The price 


This message of Edison offers outstanding opportunities to power com- 
panies celebrating the Centennial. It should be effective when used on com- 
pany radio programs, as a feature of Edison day dinners, and at employee 
group meetings, when suitably introduced by a speaker. 








be displayed in schools throughout the 
areas of 60 percent of the reporting com- 
panies. About 75 percent will feature 
the Centennial in their house organs, 
customer publications, bill enclosures, etc. 

Roughly 30 percent of the group will 
cooperate with service clubs and other 
local organizations, in arranging tributes 
to Edison at the meetings of these clubs 
occurring on or near February 11. The 
use of special sections in local newspapers 
on the Centennial is definitely planned 
by 10 percent, with another 10 percent 
tentatively scheduling such sections. 

Over 10 percent of the reporting com- 
panies plan to hold employee meetings 
during the week of the 11th, at which 
appropriate tribute will be paid to Edi- 
son. 


Centennial Celebration Scheduled in 
Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Electrical Association 
plans to sponsor a Centennial dinner on 
February 13, to which the entire elec- 
trical industry of Cincinnati will be in- 
vited. Decorations will employ the Cen- 
tennial theme. Replicas of Edison’s first 
lamp, and of the modern incandescent 
lamp, will be made of ice, to emphasize 
the contribution of Edison to modern 
living. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany’s interior display during February 
will consist of a replica of Edison’s early 
workshop. As part of the display, the 
company is preparing a window display 
built around the theme of the popular 
song, “The Old Lamplighter.” The 
song itself will be transmitted by a pub- 
lic address system to those outside. 

Other windows of the company’s of- 
fices will feature portraits of Edison, 
with some of his many inventions. Local 
merchants have been asked to devote 
large window space and promotional ef- 
fort to the Centennial activity. 


Additional Radio Programs Featuring 
Centennial 

The following radio programs, in ad- 
dition to those mentioned in my previous 
EEI BuLtetin articles, will feature the 
Centennial : 

Spotlight on America, Mutual Broad- 
casting System, Friday, February 7, 10 
P. M., coast to coast. 

School of the Air, Columbia Broad- 
casting System, March 12, 5 P. M. 
Columbia 


Adventures in Science, 


Broadcasting System, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 8, 4:30 P. M. 
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Effect of Automatically Controlled Motor-driven 


Devices Upon Distribution Feeder Loads 


Following Power Supply Interruptions 


By E. W. Oesterreich 


General Superintendent of Distribution, Duquesne Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Presented before the Transmission and Distribution Committee, Edison Electric Institute at 


T has been found that some distri- 
bution circuits which became de- 
energized for extended periods of 
time could not be re-energized by the 
normal procedure of reclosing the feed- 
er circuit breaker. Protective devices, 
adjusted for normal circuit load condi- 
tions and equipment capacity ratings, 
will in many cases, operate with all in- 
dications usually experienced in “‘clos- 
ing in” on a primary fault. Sectionaliz- 
ing the circuit and picking up segregated 
portions of the load then becomes nec- 
essary in order to permit the re-estab- 
lishment of service to the entire circuit. 
In the first cases of this sort which 
occurred, the conclusion was that the 
relay operation was due to a transient 
fault condition which left no evidence 
discernible under ordinary inspection 
procedure. However, one of the later 
cases occurred at a time when it was 
possible to observe the operation of the 
protective devices during the total cir- 
cuit reclosing trials, and the relay 
behavior and indicated loads while “pick- 
ing up” sectionalized portions of the cir- 
cuit. All indications were that excessive 
overload existed generally throughout 
the circuit. In all of the cases of this 
particular type of trouble, the load sup- 
plied was suburban, fringing on rural, 
with a large number of service connec- 
tions supplying motor-driven appliances 
automatically controlled by pressure, 
temperature or water-float relays or con- 
tactors in addition to the usual lighting 
and household appliances. Apparently, 
the unusual operating condition was due 
to the characteristics of the load. 
Calculations based on rough approxi- 
mations of diversity between appliance 
demands, proportion of total circuit load 
represented by appliance motors and 
typical motor starting characteristics in- 
dicated the possibility of a load condi- 
tion which could cause breaker opera- 
tions such as those experienced. If the 
motor load was a large percentage of 
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total circuit load and the diversity of 
demand and the operating cycles of the 
motors were such that an interruption 
to the circuit would automatically set a 
large proportion of motor controls on 
the “start” position, then abnormally 
high motor starting and running cur- 
rents would, upon re-establishment of 
service, be super-imposed on the normal 
lighting load until sufficient time had 
elapsed to permit the effects of diversifi- 
cation to again become operative. If 
these preliminary conclusions were cor- 
rect, then our past practices of establish- 
ing capacity ratings of distribution cir- 
cuits would have to be reconsidered and 
possibly modified. It was unconceivable 
to accept as tolerable any operating con- 
dition under which the normal residen- 
tial consumer would have to be discon- 
nected from the source of supply for an 
extended period of time before a primary 
power supply source in normal operating 
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condition could be re-established after a 
service interruption. 

A series of tests were conducted to 
determine the effect of eliminating or 
reducing the diversification of motor 
starting and running current demands 
on the circuit load. 

A distribution circuit with which we 
had previously experienced reclosing 
difficulty was de-energized for 30 min- 
utes, a period of time considered sufh- 
ciently long to allow most of the auto- 
matic control devices on the appliance 
motors to be closed in the operating po- 
sition. High speed graphic meters were 
installed to record feeder input voltage, 
amperage and power factor. Three sets 
of readings were taken, one each for 
maximum boost, maximum buck and 
neutral starting position of the voltage 
regulators set for automatic operation. 

The test results obtained confirmed 
our previous opinions. Fig. 1 shows the 
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total peak load phase current for varying 
periods of time together with the time- 
current values for the feeder breaker 
relay in service at the time of the tests 
and of a more modern type relay. 

The short-time values of the motor 
starting currents superimposed on the 
lighting load are well outside of the 
operating zone of the relay which was 
in service and closely approach the short 
time trip characteristics of the relays 
having greater inverse time character- 
istics. “The maximum value of undiversi- 
fied motor running current when added 
to the lighting load closely approaches 
the long-time tripping current values or 
“pick-up” of all of the relays. The slope 
of the circuit load curve for the first 10 
seconds after energizing the circuit 
strongly suggests the probability of the 
initial existence of extreme low voltage 
conditions on a large portion of the cir- 
cuit, the voltage gradually improving as 
successive motors receive adequate start- 
ing voltage and come up to running 
speed. This is brought out more strong- 
ly by comparing the load values for the 
maximum regulator buck and boost con- 
ditions which show a current peak ap- 
proximately 27.0 per cent lower for the 
maximum buck starting position with a 
correspondingly lower current reduction 
rate of approximately 35 per cent. 

As a result of these field experiences 
and tests an analytical study was made 
to determine the probable effect of motor 
starting and running currents for vari- 
ous values of motor diversification and 
percentage of total circuit load repre- 
sented by motor load. 

The assumption was made.in these 
studies that the average household re- 
frigerator motor size was 1/6 hp, hav- 
ing a starting current demand of 15 
amp at 110 volts, a running current of 
3.3 amp, and an operating cycle of ap- 
proximately 5 min in every 20-min pe- 
riod. Water pump motors were assumed 
to average 1% hp in size, with a starting 
current of 35 amp at 110 volts, a run- 
ning current of 7.0 amp, and operating 
3 min in every 60-min period. Since 
these two types of appliances represent 
the preponderance of automatically con- 
trolled motor load, no attempt was made 
to include other appliances. 

The hypothetical circuit supplying 
these motors was considered as being 3 
phase, 4 wire, 4000 volt with 3000 resi- 
dential consumers all of which use elec- 
tricity for lighting, 80 per cent for re- 
frigerators and 10 per cent for water 
pumps. The customers were assumed to 
be uniformly distributed along the cir- 
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cuit, normally receiving service voltages 
varying between 110 and 120 volts ac- 
cording to a probability curve centered 
at 115 volts. The loads were assumed 
to be as follows: 
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frigerator load requirements have been 
satisfied, at which time load will drop 
to a subnormal value as a result of rela- 
tively undiversified ‘“‘cut-off” operation 
of a large portion of the total motor 








Average 


% Total 








No. of Volt- Instantaneous Circuit 
Services Amberes Diversity kva Load 
Cea 2 rae 3,000 800 2.0 1,200 83.9 
Refrigerator Load .......... 2,400 363 4.0 218 15.3 
Water Pumps Load ......... 300 770 20.0 12 0.8 
Total Circuit Load ..... 1,430 


If this circuit is subjected to an in- 
terruption during normal operation, even 
though the interruption is of only 0.1 
min duration, the circuit motor loads 
will be greater upon re-establishment 
of service than those which existed prior 
to the outage. As the time of the outage 
is extended more motor control devices 
will place motors in a starting position 
until finally, if the outage is long enough, 
all motor load is connected to the electric 
supply lines in a starting position. 

Table I shows the calculated values 
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load. The motor current demands will 
oscillate between abnormally high and 
subnormally low values, with decreas- 
ing amplitude until normal diversifica- 
tion has again been attained. 

The calculated circuit current de- 
mands expressed in terms of per cent of 
prior circuit currents following circuit 
interruptions of various duration are 
shown graphically in Fig. 2. The dotted 
lines illustrate the current values antici- 
pated after a 25-min interruption on the 
circuit under consideration. 








of kva load during “motor starting” With the large increases in current, 
conditions immediately following circuit subnormal voltages will occur on por- 
interruptions of various durations. tions of the circuit. Assuming that the 
TABLE I 
OS re a 10 20 40 60 
ee SS ee 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Refrigerator Load ......... 990 2,970 3,960 3,960 3,960 
Water Pump Load ....... a 60 260 445 830 1,153 
yy 2,250 4,430 5,605 5,990 6,313 
% of Prior Circuit Load 157 309 442 


After a period of time, dependent to 
a large extent upon the voltage recovery 
conditions of the circuit, the motors will 
automatically cut over to the running 
position. In the case of a very short in- 
terruption, the previous load conditions 
will be re-established in a matter of 
seconds but in cases of longer duration 
outages, loads considerably in excess of 
those existing prior to the interruption 
will be imposed upon the circuit for an 
appreciable period of time. 

Table II shows the kva load due to 
“motor running” current demands after 
circuit interruptions of various dura- 
tions. 


TABLE II 
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motor terminal voltage, during periods 
of normal circuit load, varies between 
109 and 120 (for a normal 115 vy sys- 
tem) according to a probability curve 
shown as “normal” on Fig. 3, the motor 
terminal voltages at the instant of re- 
establishment of the circuit after the 25- 
min interruption shown in Fig. 2 would 
be those shown in Curve entitled “Volt- 
age With All Motors Attempting to 
Start.” At this time only 46 per cent of 
the motors are receiving voltages high 
enough to assure satisfactory starting. As 
these motors reach running speed and the 
starting winding cuts out, the circuit 
load declines by the difference between 











fe a rr m | 10 20 40 60 
Lighting Load .............. 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 
Refrigerator Load .......... 218 654 872 872 872 
Water Pump Load ......... 12 50 89 166 231 

po. ES ee ree 1,430 1,904 2,161 2,238 2,303 
% of Prior Circuit Load .... 100 133 156 
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These abnormally high motor loads 
will continue until the pump and re- 
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starting and running loads for 46 per 
cent of the total motors and a new volt- 
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FIG. 2 CGircuit current in percent of current 
load prior to outoges of different duration. 


age distribution is established for the 
entire circuit whereby an additional 25 
per cent of the total number of motors 
receive adequate starting voltage. After 
these motors reach running speed another 
voltage distribution for the circuit is es- 
tablished and additional motors receive 
adequate starting voltage. This cycle is 
repeated until all motors are running 
and the circuit voltage distribution is 
shown on Curve “Voltage With All 
Motors Running.” The total time re- 
quired for all motors to attain “running” 
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FIG.4 Values of diversity of normal motor 
operation and percentage of normal 
circuit load represented by motor lood 
for permissable increases above circuit 
capacity during MOTOR STARTING 
cycle following a circuit outage 


speed will vary with motor characteris- 
tics and available voltage. It is conceiv- 
able that under certain conditions of cir- 
cuit loading and design, low voltage con- 
ditions may be sufficiently severe to cause 
serious damage to motors electrically 
distant from the supply source. 

All of the preceding conclusions have 
been based on data derived from the 
hypothetical circuit having certain as- 
sumed load characteristics. In order that 
trends may be indicated for changes in 
circuit conditions, calculations were made 
to show the relationship of Diversity of 
Motor Load, Motor Load Percentage 
of Total Circuit Load and Increases in 
Normal Circuit Load permitted by Pro- 
tective Devices. These data are shown 
in Fig. 4 for short time overloads and 
Fig. 5 for loads of longer periods. 

These graphs show the effect of auto- 
matically controlled motor load diversi- 
fication and area saturation upon circuit 
loads following a service interruption of 
sufficiently long duration to eliminate all 
diversity in the operation of the motors. 
For example, if the “pick-up” value of 
the relay controlling the feeder circuit 
breaker is 200 per cent of the rated ca- 
pacity of the circuit, and the diversity in 
motor operation is 3, then the diversified 
demand of the motor load cannot exceed 
50 per cent of the circuit capacity if we 
require the reestablishment of service to 
the entire circuit by the process of closing 
the feeder breaker. Any increase in the 
present motor load on this same circuit 
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FIG.3 Terminal voltoges of motors ofter 
re energizing circuit following on 
extended outage. 

will require a reduction in diversity 
(which is highly improbable) or the rais- 
ing of the tripping value of the relays. 
Similarly for the short time trip values 
of the relays, if these same load charac- 
teristics apply, the short time relay trip- 
ping values must be greater than 750 
per cent of the circuit rating. “The 500 
per cent curve in Fig. 4 and the 160 per 
cent curve in Fig. 5 represents the char- 
acteristics of the relay in service at the 
time of interruption on the circuit for 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Serving the People—A New Concept 


By S. L. Drumm 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Presented before the General Sales Conference, Southeastern Electric Exchange, Atlanta, Ga., 


E of the utility business have, 
and justifiably so, prided our- 
selves for many years on our 


abilities to sell our services and rates. 
We have done it by fair trade practices. 
We have done it by rendering good ser- 
vice and by giving the customer every 
break. We have used an abundant and 
a good quality of publicity to accomplish 
our results. And it has worked. Up to 
now. 

Today we find disturbing elements 
in the picture. The great war has done 
something to people’s thinking. In shift- 
ing sands are etched new needs to be 
satisfied, new goals to be set up. 

We are bound to ask ourselves the 
question: “Are our methods and tools 
adequate to the task of continuing to 
answer the many questions, fulfilling 
the many needs of PEOPLE—be they 
general public, employees, stockholders, 
legislators, or any of the other “publics” 
management must influence?” 


Let’s Assay Our Position 


To answer this question fairly, let us 
further assay our position. Brief con- 
templation of the swiftly moving times 
brings about acute awareness of chal- 
lenges to the principles for which we 
stand and responsibilities for defending 
these principles. 

We know that somehow we must 
foster a strong effort to preserve the 
Christian ideal that individual freedom 
is the basis on which a great nation has 
been built. It is up to us to demonstrate 
to the American people the benefits that 
they receive through the privately-owned 
and business-managed utility, conducting 
its business under enlightened regulation. 

In maintaining faith with ourselves by 
fulfilling such responsibilities, we are 
serving the people. The people want to 
be served. But let us not overlook the 
fact that the people have special needs, 
too . . . individual needs, even selfish 
needs, perhaps, but needs they remain. 
To discern their needs and to satisfy 
them is accomplishing a true public re- 
lations role, since laws as inviolate as 
those of supply and demand have shown 
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all business to be founded on: Satis- 
factions. 

Certainly, to do this is not an easy 
task. It is a complex undertaking be- 
cause needs themselves are often com- 
plex, ill understood by even those who 
need. The accustomed organizational 
tools for informing people are found 
wanting; moreover, policy methods with 
respect to public relations often suffer in 
the light of newer practices. 


An Operating Philosophy 

Sound public relations practice, in the 
words of W. Howard Chase, becomes 
“an operating philosophy by which 
worthy institutions can reintegrate them- 
selves into the basic aspirations of the 
people.” Studied in action, organized 
public relations ultimately lead the in- 
vestigator to conclude: “Here is a sci- 
ence; let us recognize it, use it. But 
let us use it properly.” Paul Garrett, 
Vice President, General Motors Cor- 
poration, in describing that company’s 
public relations machine, compares pub- 
lic relations to engineering as a science 
just as worthy of management’s consid- 
eration. Perhaps we may go farther; 
just as psychology ultimately became 
recognized as the science of human be- 
havior, public relations becomes the sci- 
ence of human behavior in_ business. 
There its need goes beyond the demands 
of profit alone, because whether we 
choose to or not, we of the utility busi- 
ness especially are finding ourselves 
“manufacturers” of a social product. 

For example, it is commonly supposed 
that higher wages are the prime consid- 
eration of organized labor. Yet a sur- 
vey by “Factory Management” in De- 
cember, 1945, reveals that only 25 per- 
cent of industrial workers felt that high- 
er wages were the principal remedy for 
labor difficulties, whereas 41 percent 
maintained “Cooperate with labor,” or 
“Get closer to workers.” 

Labor, or to translate the word in its 
meaning to a company, employees—are 
only one of the “publics” which must be 
influenced favorably for the continuation 
of American business along lines as we 


know it. Customers and the general 
public are another, and stockholders, 
legislators, educators, creditors, and com- 
petitors still others. What do these 
other “publics” expect of private enter- 
prise, and does the labor viewpoint offer 
a clue? 

Close scrutiny points to a common 
ground of interpretation here for all the 
“publics” of business enterprise. May 
we not then interpolate: “cooperate with 
our ‘publics,’” “get closer to our ‘pub- 
lics.’”’ Perhaps there is the thread that 
business seeks. Exploring the theory, we 
encounter significant relations that have 
a definite bearing on good business. 

J. W. Corey, in a booklet published 
through the Public Information Center 
of the National Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, makes the significant 
observation that the general public at 
present is greatly interested in BUSI- 
NESS. “People,” he observes, “have a 
great deal of curiosity about how a busi- 
ness is run. They want to know about 
companies’ plans and policies. They are 
interested in them from their own stand- 
point. They not only want to know 
what’s going on, but ‘What does it mean 
to us?” 


People Need to Be Needed 


W. Howard Chase reaches the same 
conclusion in maintaining that even with 
the people’s approval regarding price, 
quality, and availability of product or 
services, they will still vote you out of 
business. He drives home this point with 
an example of a certain chain in a West- 
ern state which was quite convinced of 
its acceptance by people of the state. 
Buying was active; profits were good. 
Yet these people, as citizens, came very 
close to voting this chain out of the 
state in favor of local stores. The people, 
he stresses, “need to be needed—they 
want business to manufacture a social 
product as well as the economic 
product.” 

Here, then, is another of our “pub- 
lics,” this time the general public, evi- 
dencing a desire for closer relation and 
closer cooperation with enterprise. Ap- 
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parently “closeness” and ‘“‘cooperative- 
ness” —meaning as they do, understand- 
ing and sincerity—are at once become 
modern tenets of the scientific conduct 
of business. The weight of the prob- 
lem, if this premise is accepted, resolves 
itself about a consideration of the type 
of facts which must be disseminated to 
employees, customers, stockholders, and 
the mediums management may employ 
to grow closer to these groups. 


The People’s Needs 


But first let us examine our “tools”’ 
for doing the job in the light of condi- 
tions as they are. By and large, our 
equipment for informing our various 
“publics” has usually conformed to some 
such organizational pattern as can be 
illustrated by this chart. 

It is evident at once that a relatively 
decentralized grouping of functions has 
certain limitations. While capable of 
producing good publicity, it was never 
designed or expected to transcend far 
the stage of “selling-for-profit.” And 
yet today we need not search long to 
find there are new demands shaping up 
before us which have nothing to do with 
“selling-for-profit.” The “‘people’s needs” 




















you might call them. Yet we must sat- 
isfy them to prosper ourselves. 


“Bottom” Management 


It is at once recognized that various 
forms of printed and spoken word as 
media for public relations. expressions, 
such as the newspaper, radio, personal 
contact, ad infinitum, have well defined 
uses and need no special clarification 
here. And, the coordinated adaptation 
of these public relations forces into a 
single “‘voice” . . . telling the same story 
at the same time . . . requires centralized 
guidance and provides the test of maxi- 
mum effectiveness in the direction of 
relations with all groups within the in- 
flence of management. 

Even so, just as the far-flung company 
with “body” in one place but “mind” in 
another has been referred to as suffer- 
ing from inadequacy, likewise does the 
company of any size, with dealings only 
from top management, suffer from re- 
moved contact with respect to the 
groups it must influence. Top manage- 
ment needs an intermediary then: one 
still representing its views, but capable 
of interpretation at the level of contact 
with the manifold outside groups. Such 


















































an intermediary might be termed “bot- 
tom” management, and is generally to 
be found at the Supervisory stage. Here 
is management in daily contact, on a 
broad scale, both directly and through 


employees, with customers, creditors, 
competitors, industry representatives, 
government, the public, etc. Here is 


management’s longest arm, the stage 
beyond which the word of management 
passes to the “publics” to be influenced, 
and the stage at which first-hand ex- 
pressions of the needs and desires of 
these “publics” are collected and the 
views of management disbursed. In ¢ 
short, here is the main exchange between 
the “publics” of management and itself. 


Key Task for Supervisors 


Naturally, and particularly because to- 
day our business of private enterprise 
faces the test of the people’s will, the 
responsibility of this group assumes im- 
posing proportions. Such a key task calls 
for knowledge and understanding of re- 
lations with all groups affected by a 
company beyond the ordinary coordina- 
tion and guidance needed in public rela- 
tions transactions. This Supervisory 
staff must be trained and be qualified to 
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train its immediate subordinates in what 
and how to say or write that which 
should be disseminated. It must be 
trained and be qualified to train those 
immediate subordinates to evaluate and 
pass on for the benefit of higher man- 
agement that which should be collected. 

But just as it has been demonstrated 
that forces of public relations, such as 
advertising, customer relations, and em- 
ployee relations, accomplish most effec- 
tive employment of the public relations 
voice when organized as a team through 
centralized guidance, so these supervisory 
personnel need the guidance of a cen- 
tral authority to exhibit integrated team- 
like qualities in accomplishing their 
share in the over-all objectives of 
planned public relations. Moreover, this 
group deserves organizational identity 
to depict its proper place of responsibility 
in the wheel of company public rela- 
tions, and as a step in applying public 
relations thinking to every single phase 
of operations. For while it can be argued 
as a public relations principle that good- 
will is the most valuable asset of any 
business, at least we should admit that 
public relations thinking should perme- 
ate the organization, which is to say 
more simply that top-flight public rela- 
tions are particularly necessary to the 
utility company and that good public 
relations “begin at home.” 

As a framework for aligning the ma- 
chinery of public relations, Fig. | is a 
chart which undertakes to show each 
segment properly placed with respect to 
the whole. 

Examination of the diagram reveals a 
clear-cut placement of extra responsi- 
bility of a definite nature—as to public 
relations—on internal company forces. 
It puts public relations at the policy- 
making level, where it should rest. 
Through injection of supervisory man- 
agement into the picture as a direct aid 
to top management, provision is made 
for extending the arm of management to 
maintain a closer relationship with the 
groups—internal and external—which 
management must influence. 

Full provision is made for the control 
and funneling of facts to and from the 
outside groups to be influenced, which 
means, too, that the type of public rela- 
tions facts marked for circulation or 
collection are subject to control. These 
provisions are doubly important when 
it is realized that effectiveness in public 
relations is largely a measure of advance 
scheduling of public relations events, 
and coordinated, timed follow-through 
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by members of the public relations team 
to tell the same story at the same time. 

Once set for the first time, indoctrina- 
tion and training of those directly af- 
fected with company public relations 
becomes feasible on a systematic, com- 
pany-wide basis. Public relations get- 
togethers can be planned, and gain in 
effectiveness through intervening guid- 
ing responsibility vested in the office of 
Management Direction—in turn, of 
course, responsible directly to the Chief 
Executive. 

Organizational recognition of public 
relations—the scientific approach to the 
manufacture of the needed social product 
—is a type of thinking now setting a 
pattern in the American business world, 
as exemplified by such leading industries 
as General Motors, Standard Oil, In- 
land Steel, Railway Express, and signifi- 
cantly to us, Bell Telephone, which, un- 
der the “handicap” of being the largest 
corporation in the world and considered 
as of monopolistic character, neverthe- 
less, manages enviable accomplishments 
in public relations. 

As voiced by labor groups and the 
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public, better understanding is a “must.” 
For our part, better understanding is 
wanted with all of our “publics.” So 
we accept. It is only logical, then, to 
find a better way—a patch which begins 
with organizational changes—to meet 
this challenge. 

Once recognized, provided for, and 
ably directed, the impact of good public 
relations in action seems to become the 
dynamic drive in company life. Neither 
the personnel work that employee rela- 
tions accomplishes, nor the publicity that 
advertising controls, nor the contact 
work done in customer relations, nor 
even the composite work of all of these 
forces serves to describe the task of com- 
pany public relations. Only the com- 
bined efforts of all of these, to which 
must be added the active assistance of 
every company member—the whole 
brought into a directed and balanced re- 
lationship by a nucleus group whose 
reason for existence is over-all company 
public relations—only then can maxi- 
mum effectiveness be achieved in estab- 
lishing any company as a “good neigh- 
bor” in its community. 





MISS JOAN WHITGIFT, RIGHT, AND MISS MAE WOODS, SECRETARY OF 
THE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

Miss Whitgift, is spending 3 months in the U. S. under a scholarship established in 

electrical house-craft by the Caroline Haslett Trust, which will send an outstanding 

British home service director to observe home service methods in a foreign country 


every year. 


“Home service work in England is handicapped by acute shortages of trained personnel 
and new appliances,” Miss Whitgift, senior home service demonstrator of Central 
London Electricity, Ltd., reports. “Lack of food prevents public demonstrations of 


electrical cooking equipment in use. 


However, home economics will continue to be 


an important part of electric service in the future, whether power is supplied by pri- 
vately-owned companies or a centralized government agency,” she believes. 
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The Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company Method for Load 


Determination on Distribution Transformers 


By Perry Shelley 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


Presented before the Forty-First Meeting of the Transmission & Distribution Committee, 
EEI, at Virginia Beach, Va., October 7, 8, 1946 


HE Edison Electric Institute is- & Electric Company and were quite in- formers serving residential areas only. 

sued a report, No. H6, in March, terested in the data given in that report. 

1941, entitled “Distribution The O G & E method might be de- Basic Facts and Figures 
Transformer Load Supervision” which scribed as an extension or further devel- 
covered the various methods then used opment of some of the ideas expressed in Two figures are required for making 
for load determination. We were en- the 1941 report. It is essentially an of- the load determination; these are: 
gaged at that time in developing the fice record method and at the present 1. The total number of customers 
method now used by the Oklahoma Gas _ time has been developed for use on trans- served from a transformer. 
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Chart B—Demand Multipliers—Residential Customer Groups (For 75 Customers, Multiplier = 1.0) 


2. The total kilowatt hours used by 
these customers for a one-year 
period. 


The basic data for the O G & E 
method has been continuously accumu- 
lated since 1932 when 11 special area 
study meters were installed on selected 
residential areas. The data obtained 
from these study areas were: 


1. Kilowatt demand by 15 minute 
intervals. 


2. Kilowatt hour input by weeks 
and years. 

3. Kilowatt hour sales by months 
and years. 


Plotting the Curve 


Data covering over 21,000 customer- 
years experience had been accumulated 
by 1944, and these are plotted on Chart 
A. Each point on the chart represents 
one year’s data from one study area. 
The total kilowatthour sales in the 
area was divided by the number of cus- 
tomers to give the average annual sales 
per customer. The maximum Kw de- 
mand recorded during the year was di- 
vided by the number of customers to get 
the average maximum demand per cus- 
tomer. This was corrected to a 75-cus- 


tomer-group base for plotting on the 
chart by dividing by a demand factor 
(Chart B); which corrects for the dif- 
ferent diversity factor of groups having 
other than 75 customers. Seventy-five 
was chosen as the base because this is 
somewhat greater than the number of 
customers that will be served from any 
one transformer. 

With a few exceptions, every point 
lies within plus or minus 10 per cent of 
the average curve that has been drawn 
on the chart. 


Routine Method 


The routine that has been developed 
by the O G & E for using this curve 
starts with the preparation of a form 
defining the exact area served by one 
transformer. This usually requires a trip 
to the field to determine the street ad- 
dresses of the houses at each end of the 
secondary. The form is then transmitted 
to the Accounting Department where 
the kilowatthours used, and the number 
of months’ service was active during the 
previous year, are recorded on the form 
for each meter installation in the area. 
These data are taken from the meter 
readers’ route books. The form is then 
returned to the Operating Department 


where the total months is divided by 
12 to give the average number of cus- 
tomers and the total kilowatthours is 
divided by the average number of cus- 
tomers to give the average annual sales 
per customer. The maximum demand 
per customer can then be read from the 
chart. This, when multiplied by the 
number of customers and the demand 
multiplier factor for this number of cus- 
tomers, gives the annual Kw peak load 
on the transformer. The demand multi- 
plier factors are shown on Chart B. 
This curve is a composite of various pub- 
lished data on diversified demands for 
various size groups of consumers and 
test data that was obtained on some of 
our own residential customers. Since 
the curve on Chart A was made to a 
75-customer-group base, the demand- 
multiplier curve has been positioned so 
that the factor is 1 for a 75-customer 
group. 

The annual Kw peak load is corrected 
to Kva by dividing the Kw peak by .95. 
This ratio between Kw peak and Kva 
peak corresponds to power factor except 
that the two peaks are not always simul- 
taneous. This ratio was obtained from 
Kw and Kva meter installations made 
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on nine different transformers giving 25 
transformer-years’ experience. 

The two curves and the power-factor- 
correction factor have all been combined 
on the alignment Chart C, which is 
more convenient to use. A straight line 
drawn between the number of customers 
and the annual kilowatthour sales per 
customer on this chart, will intersect the 
center scale at the annual, maximum 
Kva demand on the transformer. 


Keeping Curves Up-to-Date 


The various curves and factors are 
kept abreast of current load character- 
istics by maintaining continuous meter 
installations on five different transform- 
ers. From these installations of thermal- 
ly-lagged, graphic meters we obtain the 
following data on the transformer total 
load. 


1—Kw Demand 
2—Kva Demand 


3—Kilowatthour input to the 
secondary by weeks and years 


The Accounting Department supplies 
data on the number of customers served 
by each transformer and the annual kilo- 
watthours sold to each of these cus- 
tomers. 

We have found that our method of 
computing demands, based on data ob- 
tained in Oklahoma, may be applied to 
areas in distant parts of the country with 
surprising accuracy. For example, Mr. 
Brosnan gave data on the Morningside 
Subdivision in Buffalo, New York, at 
the February, 1946, meeting of this com- 
mittee. He reported a measured annual 
peak demand for the Subdivision of 66 
Kw while our statistical method gave 
a computed demand of 67.5 Kv, the 
error in this case being 2.3 percent. 


Method Costs & Advantages 


The cost of this method as used by 
our company is comparable to the cost 
of the two-trip demand instrument-test 
method. Records covering load deter- 
mination on 448 transformers showed 
an average of 1.7 man-hours required 
per transformer tested. This was di- 
vided into 1.5 man-hours supplied by 
the Operating Department and .2 man- 
hours supplied by the Accounting De- 
partment. 


We believe that the O G & E method 


of transformer load determination pos- 
sesses several significant advantages over 
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Chart C 


any of the other methods that have been 

used on our system; these are: 
1. Greater Accuracy. Check tests 
made on individual transformers 
with continuously installed meters 
show that the peak load determined 
statistically will not be more than 
10 percent from the peak load 
actually occurring on the trans- 
former. 
2. Test schedules are not limited 
by available instruments. This per- 
mits a greatly expanded load de- 
termination program to be carried 
on if such need arises. We are find- 
ing this an advantage now because 





many severe overload conditions 
have recently developed on our sys- 
tem. Also, a large investment in 
testing equipment is not required 
and instrument maintenance and 
repair costs are avoided. 

3. Load testing is not limited to 
some peak-load season of the year, 
and a uniform program can usually 
be carried on. 

4. Loads that existed in past years 
can be determined from the records, 
thus permitting analysis of trans- 
formers that failed from overload 
being used as a guide to proper 
transformer loading practices. 
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The Commercial Aspects of the Heat Pump 


By Dr. E. N. Kemler 


Head, Engineering Research Division, Southern Research Institute, Birmingham, Ala. 


T is difficult to emphasize the im- 

portance of the heat pump to the 

electric utilities and to the public. 
W. M. Stanley, Vice-President, Ala- 
bama Power Company, estimates a po- 
tential annual market of 2.5 billion kwhr 
per year from new homes in the upper 
price bracket to be built during the next 
10 years in six Southeastern States.' 
This is equal to the total residential 
sales in these same states in 1944. To 
the electric utilities, the heat pump, 
therefore, offers a potential load far 
exceeding that from any other source in 
the home. To the public, it offers for 
the first time at a competitive cost, auto- 
matic year-round home comfort; that is, 
winter heating and summer cooling with 
the same equipment, utilizing electricity. 


Commercial Reality of the Heat Pump 


The heat pump is a commercial reality 
and a definite factor in the future heat- 
ing and air conditioning fields. To many, 
this statement will come as a surprise. 
The majority of those who will chal- 
lenge this statement have never seen a 
heat-pump installation, and certainly not 
one of modern design. The recent survey 
of the heating and ventilating industry 
which was made for the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange showed that a con- 
siderable number of manufacturers of 
heating and ventilating equipment had 
no conception of the heat pump. This 
situation is fortunately being rapidly 
corrected through the activities of the 
technical press and in many areas 
through the news items appearing in the 
daily papers. 

The speed with which the heat pump 
adapts itself in the home will depend 
to some extent on the ability of manu- 
facturers to get into production and in 
part on the efforts of manufacturers of 
the equipment and the utilities in seeing 
that heat pump equipment is properly 
applied. A year ago the problem most 
discussed by those interested in the heat 
pump was the question as to whether 
suitable mechanical equipment could be 
developed to make the heat pump a me- 
chanical reality. Industry is rapidly an- 
swering this problem with both produc- 


1W. M. Stanley, “‘Do We Really Want An All- 
Electric Home?” Address before Southeastern Elec- 
tric Exchange. 

? Philip Sporn, ‘“‘Heat Pump,” Report and Pro 
gram, Electrical World, April 27, 1946. 


tion and experimental units. Today the 
two serious problems confronting wide- 
spread application to the heat pump are 
the development of an adequate source 
of heat, and the development of proper 
application methods to insure customer 
satisfaction. 

Any discussion of the commercial pos- 
sibilities of the heat pump must give 
consideration to all parties involved. The 
party most involved is, of course, the 
homeowner, because he is the one who 
must purchase the unit and pay the 
power bills. His complete satisfaction 
with this type of equipment is of para- 
mount importance if the heat pump is 
to have widespread application. Perhaps 
second on the list is the electric utility 
furnishing the electric service to the 
homeowner. To the utility, the heat- 
pump load must be economically satis- 
factory in order to make it possible to 
give the customer the type of service 
which he needs in order to insure long 
time satisfaction with the heat pump. 
Failure to make the heat-pump load an 
attractive one to the utilities can result 
in serious handicap to this type of equip- 
ment through failure to engage their 
full support. Finally, the heat pump 
must offer to the manufacturing indus- 
try a suitable market in order for them 
to be able to do the necessary research 
work to continually develop into the 
heat pump those things which the home- 
owner and utilities desire. The heat 
pump appears at the present time to 
offer sufficient incentive to each of these 
groups to insure development of a new 
device to fill a need in the home. The 
following discussion will consider the 
influence of the heat pump on each of 
these groups. 


Year-Round Electric Heating Comfort 


The heat pump offers to the home- 
owner for the first time an electrically 
powered, automatic, year-round comfort 
producing machine. This type of elec- 
trical, automatic comfort is not practical 
in any other way. It can only be ap- 
proximated by a heating system plus a 
cooling system. The heat pump offers a 
type of heating which is not otherwise 
generally available, that is, combustion- 
less heat. The complete elimination of 
combustion with all its unsatisfactory 


characteristics such as dust, dirt, smoke, 
explosion and fire hazards, makes the 
heat pump an unusually attractive type 
of heating for the home, as well as for 
commercial establishments. The heat 
pump also gives cooling with the same 
equipment. This means that the heat 
pump has a decided economic advantage 
from an investment viewpoint. The cool- 
ing function as performed by the heat 
pump again offers to the homeowner 
something which has not been obtainable 
up to the present time. One of the im- 
portant developments which manufac- 
turers of heat pumps have made is that 
of making the operation of the system 
completely automatic. The equipment 
heats or cools as dictated by the thermo- 
stat without attention by the home- 
owner. This means complete freedom 
from worry or attention by the home- 
owner, i.e., no valves to turn, no switches 
to remember to turn on, no ashes or 
clinkers to carry, etc. 


Consumer Requirements 

The heat pump is the only practical 
way in which the homeowner can have 
electrical home heating at reasonable 
costs. To be successful as a home device 
the heat pump must meet some very 
exacting requirements. These are: 
(1) high reliability, (2) economical per- 
formance, (3) reasonable first cost, 
(4) low operating cost, (5) compact- 
ness, (6) neatness, (7) quiet operation, 
and (8) furnish satisfactory home com- 
fort. The first six of these items have 
been discussed in detail by Mr. Sporn.? 
The last two items are also of im- 
portance for complete customer satis- 
faction. Of these, the last is the most 
dificult to attain because of personal 
factors and problems of evaluation. 

In developing customer acceptance 
there is always the problem of assuring 
that the radically new equipment will 
give satisfactory service. The excellent 
record which the household refrigerator 
has made, both through giving excellent 
performance and trouble-free service, 
set a precedent for this type of equip- 
ment upon which the utilities and man- 
ufacturers can capitalize in promoting 
rapid customer acceptance of the heat 
pump in the home. 

For most of the area served by the 
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Southeastern Electric Exchange, the heat 
pump will be sold on the basis of its 
ability to furnish heating. Cooling will 
be an added sales argument. Everyone in 
this region needs some form of heating. 
Many would like to have cooling if it 
would give satisfactory comfort and 
could be obtained economically. In lower 
Florida cooling assumes a more impor- 
tant place in the year-round picture and 
would be a more important factor in 
the selling of the heat pump in that area. 
Many early commercial cooling plants 
were poorly designed and gave the pub- 
lic a poor impression of the comfort to 
be achieved by summer cooling. The 
heat pump applications must be properly 
made if these impressions are to be over- 
come and home cooling is to become 
popular. 

Customer acceptance in order to con- 
tinue and to grow, necessitates, of 
course, continued attention to the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. One of the big 
problems ahead, both for manufacturers 
of this type of equipment and for the 
utilities having an indirect responsibility 
in the development of this market, will 
be to carry out research work along lines 
adapting the equipment to meet the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. The mechanical 
equipment which is available today 
should give service entirely satisfactory, 
and performance which is within the 
present day requirement. While changes 
in the heat pump will be made in the 
future, the majority of these changes 
will come, not through any radical 
changes in design, or radical changes in 
operating characteristics, but rather in 
better adapting the equipment to suit 
the customer’s desires. Heat-pump de- 
velopments therefore are to be expected, 
not because of deficiencies of present day 
equipment so much, as in extended re- 
quirements. 


Practical Competitive Position 


It is important to know whether the 
heat pump as a competitive device would 
offer the electric utilities the type of load 
and the amount of revenue which would 
permit them to give a type of service to 
the homeowner necessary to insure prop- 
er customer relations. J. M. Barry, Vice 
President of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, says, “Year-round air condition- 
ing (summer cooling plus winter heat- 
ing) could be made competitive, service 
considered, at rates between Ic and 
2c per kwhr.”*® In view of current 


3J. M. Barry, “Electric House Heating in the 
South.” 
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trends in cost of coal and oil, it appears 
that at a rate of about 2c per kwhr the 
heat pump would be competitive for 
heating within the limits required. 

As indicated previously, it is of in- 
terest to consider what the heat pump 
offers to the manufacturing industry. 
If the heat pump does not offer sufficient 
sales volume or an attractive type of 
market to the manufacturing industry, 
here again development of the heat pump 
can bog down and stay on the basis of 
a job shop production. There is every 
indication through pre-customer accep- 
tance and in the intense general interest 
in the heat pump that it will offer to the 
industry a greatly expanded market. The 
package type of heat pump offers itself 
to assembly line production on a mass 
production scale. Being a package-type 
equipment, it offers many advantages to 
the dealer both from the standpoint of in- 
stallation and servicing. For commer- 
cial establishments, the package-type 
heat pump is a practical means of ob- 
taining year-round air conditioning, in- 
asmuch as these units can be put in by 
the renter and moved if his lease is not 
renewed. The package-type heat pump 
has a place in the general air condition- 
ing field and appears to offer many ad- 
vantages over the two-plant system for 
year-round air conditioning. It would 
in many cases justify itself as a heating 
unit alone because of the desirable char- 
acteristics which it offers. All these 
factors add up to making the heat pump 
appear to be a very desirable product 
from a manufacturing, distribution, and 
selling standpoint. 

The speed and extent to which the 
heat pump will be accepted as a home air 
conditioning device will depend largely 
on how actively the manufacturer and 
the electric utilities promote the sales 
of a year-round home air conditioning 
system. Certainly their job has been 
made much easier by the widespread in- 
stallation of summer cooling devices in 
large department stores, offices, plants, 
etc. The progress also depends largely 
on the ability of the manufacturers to 
produce a suitable packaged-type heat 
pump for both home and commercial 
uses and on seeing that this equipment 
is properly applied to give satisfactory 
performance. A year ago there was 
some question as to the availability of 
suitable mechanical equipment. This 
question has largely been answered by 
the existing heat pump installations 
which have proved to be mechanically 
sound. The major problems confronting 
the widespread use of the heat pump 
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today are the development of a suitable 
source of heat and the experience with 
a greater number of installations to per- 
mit a more intelligent application to 
insure complete satisfaction of the users. 
- One of the important questions in the 
development of the heat pump is the 
potential market. This obviously de- 
pends upon the initial and operating 
costs of the equipment as well as its 
satisfactory performance. It is difficult 
to predict what a typical heat pump in- 
stallation will cost. However, it has 
been estimated that the cost of a heat 
pump installed will be less than the cost 
of a conventional heating plant plus a 
cooling system. The National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders recently stated 
that summer cooling was economically 
feasible for homes costing $6,900 and 
over. These homes may then be reason- 
ably considered on prospects for heat- 
pump installations. It is estimated that 
there will be over 8 million homes built 
in the next 10 years with 30 per cent 
costing more than $6,000. The theo- 
retical market for heat pumps for new 
homes alone will then be in excess of 
2 million. 


Heat Pump Manufacturers 


Manufacturers of heat pumps are 
making rapid progress. Two of these 
manufacturers are currently delivering 
a limited production of units. Both have 
had units in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to show their general 
suitability for year-round use. Muncie 
Gear Works, of Muncie, Ind., have re- 
ported a probable production in excess 
of 200 units for 1946. These units are 
going primarily into residences. The 
units produced to date are _ installed 
mostly in Indiana with a considerable 
number now going into the TVA area. 
Some of these units will soon be in- 
stalled in northern New York. The 
Muncie Gear Works expect to expand 
the distribution of these units as rapidly 
as manufacturing facilities permit. They 
have a projected program of 10,000 units 
for 1947 if equipment and materials 
can be obtained. Present commitments 
insure a production of at least 5000 
units. The Drayer-Hanson Company, 
of Los Angeles, report a probable pro- 
duction in excess of 500 units for 1946. 
These units are going mostly into com- 
mercial establishments. These were first 
distributed in California, Arizona, and 
Nevada. More recently a considerable 
number of units have gone into the 
region served by the Florida Power Cor- 
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poration. Some of these units have re- 
cently been received and will be installed 
in the area served by the Alabama Pow- 
er Company. Other units are in service 
in Louisiana and Texas. This company 
has a projected program of 6000 units 
for 1947 if equipment and materials can 
be obtained. 

In discussing a new device such as 
the heat pump, one is always concerned 
whether the equipment which is cur- 
rently available represents all that can 
be achieved by this type of equipment, 
or whether there are future possibilities 
of development which would extend the 
market or add other features to increase 
consumer acceptance as required. The 
heat pump at this time, while a satis- 
factory mechanical unit which will fill 
current requirements, has the possibility 
of development to include new features. 
Being a year-round device, it is adaptable 
to utilizing such new developments as 
electrostatic dust precipitators. It is 
conceivable that a house of the future 
properly designed and equipped with an 
electrostatic dust precipitator, for exam- 
ple, would give those who are bothered 
with pollen, dust, allergies, etc., com- 
plete freedom from these factors. Like- 
wise, because of its year-round feature, 
the heat pump would be easily tied in 
with bacteria elimination equipment as 
it becomes developed and available for 
the home. As previously indicated, as 
the heat pump gains more widespread 
use, there will be increasing demands on 
it. The heat pump appears to be very 
well adapted to improvements both in 
performance and control. As the cus- 
tomer requirements develop, the ingenu- 
ity of the industry will undoubtedly find 
ways to make possible simply and eco- 
nomically individual room control, or 
other similar factors as might be re- 
quired. 

The heat pump being a year-round 
device opens new opportunities for home 
development along radically new lines. 
The ability to furnish at all times a 
controlled atmosphere will permit the 
architect to design an ideal type home. 
This home can take advantage of all the 
features of dustless comfort, germ elim- 
ination and modern lighting. For the 
first time, the all-electric home is a 
practical possibility. The challenge is 
out to the architects through better de- 
sign to make available to the homeowner 
this new opportunity for year-round 
comfort. Through design simplification 
it is possible that the heat pump could 
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Charles M. Cohn 


HARLES M. COHN, Chairman 

of the Board of Directors of Con- 
solidated Gas Light and Power of 
Baltimore died Dec. 5 after a short ill- 
ness. Born on April 25, 1873, Mr. Cohn 
was educated in Baltimore. He graduated 
in Law at the Business College in 1893 
and was admitted to the Bar in 1895. 





MR. COHN 


In 1897 he graduated from Loyola Col- 
lege with an A. B. Degree. In 1899 he 
was awarded an M. A. Degree by the 
same College, and the Honorary Degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1942. 

He entered the employ of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of Baltimore, a 
predecessor of the present Company, in 
1885, when that company was engaged 
solely in supplying gas for illumination 
to residences, a few commercial establish- 
ments, and for street lighting. Baltimore 
was at that time a city of only thirty- 


be made available at a lower cost (as- 
suming cost reduction of home construc- 
tion through simplification) than when 
using conventional heating. In discuss- 
ing the heat pump it should be kept in 
mind that it is something new only in- 
sofar as the function it performs is con- 
cerned. The elements which go to make 
up the heat pump are all standard re- 
frigeration elements. 

The extent to which the heat pump 
will replace existing methods of heating 
and cooling will depend on: 


one square miles, a portion of which 
was served by the Gas Company. The 
electric business was just beginning. In 
1906 the electric company was merged 
with the gas company, forming the pres- 
ent Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. Mr. 
Cohn, who had been Secretary of the 
old gas company, was elected Secretary 
of the new company at that time and in 
1907 was elected a Director of the 
Company. 

The growth of the Company was rap- 
id. Combined electric and gas revenues 
climbed from $4,000,000 in 1907 to 
over $54,000,000 in 1945. When Mr. 
Cohn was first employed by the Com- 
pany in 1885, its gross revenues were 
about $1,000,000; its capital structure 
was about $10,000,000. The Company 
now has a balance sheet total of prop- 
erty, working assets and investments of 
$200,000,000. 

In 1910 Mr. Cohn was elected Vice- 
President and General Manager and 
later in the same year became Vice- 
President in charge of the Gas Division. 
He was made a member of the Executive 
Committee in 1912 and in 1931 was 
elected Executive Vice-President. This 
office he held until 1942, at which time 
he was made President of the Company. 

In 1943 he was made Chairman of the 
Board and President, holding these of- 
fices until 1946, when at his request he 
retired as President but continued to 
serve as Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Cohn was a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and a Director of the 
Fidelity Trust Company and a former 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Industrial Building Company. 

He was also a former director of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce and 
the American Gas Association. 


1. How aggressive and ingenious 
manufacturers of heat-pump 
equipment are in developing 
equipment to fit a wide range 
of applications both from a me- 
chanical and cost standpoint. 

2. The success and speed with 
which the many application 
problems involved are solved. 

3. The effort which manufacturers 
of conventional heating and cool- 
ing equipment make to improve 
‘their equipment by adapting it 
to meet customers’ desires. 
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Home Service Programs 


By S. S. Bradford 


Promotional Manager, The Potomac Edison Company, Hagerstown, Md. 


Presented before the Sales Section Meeting, Southeastern Electric Exchange, Atlanta, Ga., 


ET’S start with what some may ac- 
cept as a definition of Home Ser- 
vice—‘‘Service to present and 

future housewives directed to stimulate 
understanding, appreciation and use of 
electricity in lessening labor, increasing 
convenience and comfort and improving 
home-making results, at low cost.” 

In the early years of Home Service ac- 
tivity the work centered largely around 
the electric range and refrigerator and 
permitted most of the advisors’ time to 
be spent with our customers, individual- 
ly and in groups. As new home uses of 
electricity have been developed we have 
found additional activities for our Home 
Service group, and also, have combined 
Home Lighting with Home Service 
work. Complete kitchen modernization 
and electrification now requires our at- 
tention. Automatic cycle washers and 
related hot-water requirements will de- 
mand attention. 


What is Home Service? 


Let’s expand that Home Service defi- 
nition into what it requires of a Home 
Service Advisor today, if she does many 
of the things some of us think that she 
should do: 

1. She must be able to plan and per- 
form her work in coordination with 
Company policies and programs. 

2. She must deserve and hold the re- 
spect of adults in groups and as 
individuals and at the same time 
be flexible enough to stimulate the 
interest and hold the attention of 
young people. 

3. She needs to personalize the Com- 
pany to the customer, at times be- 
ing called upon through customer 
requests and complaints to tactfully 
represent departments with the de- 
tails of which she is none too famil- 
iar. 

4. She must do a salesman’s job, ex- 
cept for getting the order. Helping 
and working for all dealers alike. 

5. Concerning foods she must know 
nutritional values in marketing and 
preparation and how to refrigerate, 
freeze, preserve, can, prepare, serve 
and dispose of waste, and what it 
means to do these things electrical- 
ly. 
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6. Then she must know the electric 
way and its advantages in dish and 
pan washing, clothes washing, dry- 
ing and ironing and how to relate 
the electric hot-water supply to 
these needs. 

7. She needs to know good lighting 
and how to blend it with the es- 
thetic and artistic ideas of others. 

8. Then comes the modern kitchen 
and the making of layouts to meet 
individual customer wishes. 

9. All of this brings wiring problems 
and the Home Service Advisor 
wants to know how to appreciate 
the customers’ present and reason- 
able future wiring requirements, as 
well as how to picture and describe 
their needs convincingly. Then, 
how to prescribe for them. 

10. And there are other things that you 
or I can add that we feel she should 
do, including minor appliance re- 
pairs. 

In fact the combination Home Service 
and Lighting Advisor (and that’s the 
way we like her) starts with the floor, 
goes up and all around the wall and then 
covers the ceiling. She is the original 
“cubist.” 

Now, in doing these things she is 
doing what her education and specialized 
training have qualified her to do. But, 
if she does detail kitchen layout work, 
prepares wiring plans and does other 
work necessitating considerable desk time 
as well as adding to the diversification of 
her field work, we then need to increase 
the number of advisors to get the same 
customer coverage that we had before 
adding these things. Or we may add 
desk specialists to do the kitchen, wiring 
and other layout work. Or again, some 
of us may find it advisable to simplify 
her kitchen modernization work and her 
wiring work, while developing the co- 
operation of other interested groups in 
taking up this work where we leave off. 


Simplified Basic Program 


As an example of what I call simpli- 
fication we ask our Home Service Ad- 
visors to do two basic things concerning 
kitchen modernization and adequate wir- 
ing: 


1. Create a basic desire for modern 

electric kitchens. To help the cus- 
tomer fulfill this desire we will use 
Reddy Kilowatt’s “Let’s Design A 
Modern Kitchen With You,” as 
developed by the Kansas Gas and 
Electric Company. This we feel 
will usually require a minimum of 
time with individual customers 
while rendering service to the ex- 
tent needed. 
We are experimenting with the 
new Schrader Minicraft miniature 
kitchen with loose units, scaled 1” 
to the foot, and feel that this also 
has great possibilities, both in the 
Home Service Hall and on the 
sales floor, although how it will 
help save time with the individual 
customer is not yet clear to us. In 
this way we believe we can stimu- 
late and guide the customer with- 
out doing the detail layout work, 
except in unusual cases. 

. Create a basic appreciation of and 
a desire for adequate wiring when 
adding appreciable new load, mod- 
ernizing the home or building a 
new home. To supplement our own 
presentations we use the Westing- 
house-Disney film “Dawn of Bet- 
ter Living” and we are counting 
strongly on a demonstration using 
the Westinghouse three dimension- 
al display “4 Degrees of Electrical 
Living,” which has been added to 
the demonstration equipment of 
each of our Home Service Advisors. 
We believe that this association of 
different electric appliance groups 
with different electric wiring needs, 
properly presented will leave the 
one basic thought in the housewife’s 
mind “I must have adequate wir- 
ing.” 
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How to Carry Out the Program 


Then to satisfy these basic desires we: 
1. Direct customers to suppliers of 
modern electric kitchen equipment. 

2. Hold meetings two to four times a 
year with electrical contractors 
showing and selling them on how 
they can serve and profit by install- 
ing adequate wiring in homes and 
on farms. Also, working with 








builders, stimulating both modern 
kitchens and adequate wiring. Real 
progress is being made. Where 
contractors and builders need wir- 
ing layout help this is done by com- 
mercial representatives, directly on 
their building blue prints, with a 
minimum time requirement. 

Now, all this simply means that if 
new activities are increasingly assigned to 
Home Service Advisors, without the re- 
moval of old activities, we cannot expect 
the same customer coverage and we may 
endanger the quality of coverage needed 
for things basic to customer service and 
to us. Of course, greatly increased num- 
bers of Advisors may be your answer. 
Most probably it isn’t. 


Maximum Coverage per Advisor 


And that brings up the question: 
“What is the maximum number of cus- 
tomers per Home Service Advisor to pro- 
duce best results?” I wonder who knows. 
Certainly I do not. But, let’s think 
about it—the first consideration is: 
“What do you want your Home Service 
Advisor to do, and does she operate in 
a concentrated or a rural area?” Think 
back, about those duties that some com- 
panies may have assigned to the Home 
Service Advisor, as previously outlined — 
maybe Home Service only—maybe com- 
bination Home Service and Lighting. 
Certainly, if she is to perform all of 
them with reasonable completeness, and 
without the help of specialists we can 
assign one Advisor to each 1,000 to 1,500 
accounts and not have too heavy a cover- 
age. Now start modifying and com- 
promising, as you must, and what you 
and IJ require will begin to vary both as 
to type of activity and completeness of 
performance. While we both started 
with the same base we now develop di- 
vergent requirements. Maybe your area 
is largely metropolitan and mine is rural. 
Isn’t the practicable answer, one that 
Company management will be sympa- 
thetic to, built around the following con- 
siderations: 

1. How many Home Service Advisors 
do you now have; what are you 
asking them to do? 

. Study their present duties and ac- 
complishments in relation to the 
possible thoroughness of perform- 
ance. 

Determine those activities and pro- 
cedures that you feel should be con- 
tinued, those that should be dis- 
continued; those that should be 
modified. Those that should be 
added. 
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4. Analyze the experience of your or- 
ganization, their individual capabil- 
ities; what turnover may be ex- 
pected. The training and experi- 
ence needed for a new advisor to 
function properly. Then try to 
schedule and provide for indicated 
replacements. 

. Then based on these things, your 
experience and the experience of 
supervisors concerned, the type of 
territory you cover, and efficient 
use of travel time, determine the 
organization that you feel to be 
necessary. 

With such a study, carefully prepared 
and supported by facts and good judg- 
ment won’t we have an organization pro- 
gram that can be fairly presented to and 
considered by our management! What 
if the resulting increase we recommend 
is jolting. What if we are disappointed 
in the extent of immediate approval. We 
no doubt have a progressive step-by-step 
program to fall back on, if necessary. 

Now if we still need figures from 
other companies we have the informa- 
tional and fact-gathering facilities of 
our Southeastern Electric Exchange to 
call on. What John Talley does not 
have I am sure he can get, within reason. 

A recent survey among certain com- 
panies that operate in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia 
shows the following residential custom- 
ers per Home Service Advisor—for rural 
areas having a number of small cities 
the number is from 6,000 customers to 
12,000 customers per Advisor—for com- 
panies dominated by a large metropolitan 
city the number of residential customers 
per Advisor tends to be higher. One 
source gives the national average as 
4,000 to 5,000 customers per Advisor, 
ranging from 2,400 to 8,000 per Ad- 
visor. Actually, our opportunity and 
need for working with young people in 
schools and other youth groups is so 
great that a large number of these young 
people need to be added to our custom- 
er total. 
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Home Service Calls 


“What home calls should the Home 
Service Advisor make?” Again, the kind 
of area you serve, your Company policies 
and the degree of different electric appli- 
ance saturation will need to control. 
However, how about the following for 
a typical lineup? 

1. Equipment Demonstration Calls— 
new users of the electric range top the 
list. The customer could cook satisfac- 
torily without our help, but our calls 
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serve to build her confidence quickly, to 
build good will, to lay the ground work 
for developing other electric appliance 
prospects and for getting good lighting 
in use. As a rule no cooking needs to 
be done, but our explanation of the most 
satisfactory utensils to use, of the various 
cooking heats, of the special uses of the 
economy cooker, of how to prepare oven 
meals and make full use of time-releas- 
ing features, of uniform time and tem- 
perature cooking and the like, all make 
possible a greater satisfaction than would 
otherwise exist. Your experience, like 
ours, may make it desirable that first 
range demonstration calls be made 2 to 
4 days after the range has been installed. 
The housewife has then had time to de- 
velop questions through use. A second 
call after another week or two is usually 
desirable. At this time the contact can 
usually be extended to include lighting 
both in the kitchen and in the home to 
the extent that your program contem- 
plates. It is also desirable to call on 
those housewives who replace old electric 
ranges with new models to insure their 
knowing of all the good and new fea- 
tures of these ranges. Again, there is 
the opportunity to develop the need and 
use, of good lighting at study, reading 
and work centers in the home. 

These range demonstration calls also 
offer excellent opportunities to develop 
home group demonstrations in the homes 
of new range users, while the users are 
most enthused about their new purchase. 
This is particularly true in areas where 
no other demonstration center is readily 
available. 

2. Calls for demonstration of other 
appliances such as frozen food units, 
automatic cycle washers, ironers, etc., as 
local policy dictates. 

3. Survey Calls—made on existing 
range users, especially those having old 
electric ranges, to assure proper mainte- 
nance, to inform concerning new electric 
range developments, other electric appli- 
ances, kitchen modernization and wiring. 
To generally insure customer satisfac- 
tion, continued use of existing appliances 
and, to stimulate interest in new develop- 
ments, as well as in good lighting. 

4. Key People Survey—a planned cov- 
erage of all housewives who are civic 
leaders, church leaders, club presidents, 
leaders of farm womens’ clubs, Home 
Economics teachers, county demonstra- 
tors and the like to insure as many using 
electric ranges and other electric equip- 
ment as possible. For this the following 
procedure is suggested : 
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(a) Prepare the list of names, us- 
ing the help of appropriate 
utility workers, Chamber of 
Commerce, county demonstra- 
tors, etc. 

(b) Develop a simple form for re- 
cording the desired information 
for each person called on, to be 
prepared after leaving each 
home. 

(c) A control form for sales fol- 
low-up by your own sales su- 
pervisors or other dealers. 

(d) Home Service Advisors to 
make the calls, getting access 
to kitchen whenever possible 
for observation and developing 
user and attitude information. 
Invitations to general and spe- 
cial group demonstrations can 
be given at this time, or an 
offer can be made to present 
one of our programs to her 
group. (This plan offers par- 
ticular advantage in meeting 
“Bottled Gas” competition. ) 

(e) About five weeks or more after 
calling on a key person, turn 
the form over to the appropri- 
ate sales organization for sales 
follow-up. The time interval 
is to disassociate the salesman’s 
visit from the visit of the 
Home Service Advisor. Sales- 
men are not to refer to the Ad- 
visor’s visit. 

5. Complaint Calls—these are most 
important. The Home Service Advisors 
need to localize the cause of the com- 
plaint and either correct the cause, ar- 
range for its correction or give satisfac- 
tory explanations. It is well to have a 
standard cooking recipe, probably a cake, 
that when baked, will show up the 
trouble and aid in detecting its cause. 
When our service department or another 
dealer’s needs to be brought into the 
picture, save the details for that depart- 
ment. Do not discuss them with the 
customer. 

6. Lighting survey and recommenda- 
tion calls—to be made in association with 
calls for other purposes, where customer 
is reasonably receptive. Also, calls sole- 
ly for lighting promotion. 

7. Where time will permit calls on 
brides and on recent mothers may prove 
effective, although special group demon- 
strations for such individuals will prob- 
ably be just as effective and will save 
time. 

8. Not infrequently there is occasion 
to develop special survey information in 
connection with Home Service work. 
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Such special surveys usually offer an op- 
portunity to include some phase of regu- 
lar Home Service work, such as invita- 
tions to group demonstrations, arrange- 
ments for Home Lighting calls and the 
like. 


Cooking School Objectives 


“Does the Cooking School Have a 
Place in Load Building and Customer 
Relations?” First, let’s consider the orig- 
inal Home Service group promotional ef- 
fort—Cooking Schools. As such, haven’t 
they served their purpose! All group 
range demonstrations usually require 
cooking, but shouldn’t we avoid calling 
them “Cooking Schools” and conducting 
them as such. What we really do is to 
cook to demonstrate the electric range 
and its advantages. Furthermore, aren’t 
we including the other electric appli- 
ances, aren’t we demonstrating food 
preparation for electric refrigeration, 
food preparation for electric freezing and 
the freezing processes, preparation of 
electric-refrigerated or frozen food for 
cooking—and the cooking process, the 
electric disposal of food waste and the 
electric washing of utensils and table 
ware. The actual cooking itself is to 
demonstrate the freedom (not new) that 
has always been associated with safe, 
clean electric cooking—time releasing, 
automatic, uniform temperature, quality 
results. Yes—some cooking as such, the 
giving of recipes and the telling of the 
nutrition story needs to be included. This 
is to hold the housewife’s interest and to 
make the demonstration possible. But, 
shouldn’t these features generally be the 
means rather than the objective? 


Demonstrations with Other Agencies 


Occasionally large cooking demonstra- 
tions for hundreds of people, may be de- 
sirable to stimulate general background 
interest. This is especially true when 
they are put on by some agency with 
which we like to cooperate, such as the 
local newspaper. In such cases partici- 
pation by our Home Service Advisors 
and the loaning of electric equipment is 
usually desirable. However, such cook- 
ing schools seems to be more in the gen- 
eral advertising and publicity field, 
rather than in the specific promotional 
field. 

Smaller groups of 20 to 40 are more 
intimate, especially if the demonstration 
is designed to make it so. Friendliness 
can be stimulated in the development of 
questions as an aid in arousing the inter- 
est of all present. Smaller demonstra- 
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tion groups permit inspection of the 
processes, results and equipment. They 
permit the developing and qualifying of 
specific prospects. 

So, as we see it (and some others feel 
differently about it) the large cooking 
school serves as a backdrop only. The 
cooking school, which furnishes some of 
the demonstration technique, is not the 
demonstration. The exceptions to this 
may be the group meetings and demon- 
strations with brides and certain youth 
groups. 


Ideas for Dramatic Presentation 


Someone else asks for “Suggested 
Methods for Home Economic Personnel 
to Make Dramatic Demonstrations Be- 
fore Groups’”—I believe that the best 
thing that can be done in this connection 
is to refer you to the paper presented by 
Miss Elizabeth Woody of G.E. at the 
Home Service Conference of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange in Atlanta this 
past spring. 

Here are a few other tried and proven 
ideas, among which may be one new to 
you. With the clean electric range, the 
Home Service Advisor can rub the white 
cuff of her uniform across the surface 
units several times during the demon- 
stration, proving its cleanliness. There 
can be a “Good Old Days” demonstra- 
tion, doing the same cooking at the same 
time on old and new electric ranges, 
making comparisons. 

How about melting your chocolate for 
icing on a piece of waxed paper laid di- 
rectly on a surface unit with simmer 
heat on. Possibly some unusual or unique 
stories from your customers can be the 
source of something dramatic. For ex- 
ample, the oven meal left in the range 
with the clock controls all set, when the 
family was kept away over night by a 
storm and returned the next morning to 
have a hot and unburned dinner for 
breakfast—or the young wife who apolo- 
gized for the gruffness of her husband 
when she told with pride of their brand 
new electric range, bought only by de- 
ferring the purchase of a bed, with a 
studio couch serving them until further 
savings accumulated. 

Another question frequently asked: 
“What plans are there for providing 
modern equipment for home Economics 
Departments of high schools, consoli- 

dated schools and colleges?” Well, I 
suppose everybody is now familiar with 
the specific plans of at least four of the 
largest manufacturers of electric ranges, 
that provide for the sale at low prices of 
all domestic electric equipment in their 
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lines for the use of such departments. 
These plans provide for annual replace- 
ment of all such appliances for a period 
of five years at little or no cost each sub- 
sequent year. We have been pleased to 
learn of these plans being actively pro- 
moted by dealers. in our area. It is our 
feeling that electrification is the objec- 
tive, no matter whose equipment, pro- 
vided it has modern features and is a 
quality product. 

In our own territory we have laid the 
groundwork for introducing this plan, 
through the loan of at least one electric 
range to each such department, with bi- 
annual replacement. This has been done 
for many years. This plan will be re- 
placed by the new manufacturers’ plans 
as quickly as is possible, without harm- 
ing our relations. The manufacturers’ 
plans should be promoted by us, in the 
interests of all concerned, particularly 
that of the schools. 

The best equipment in the world is 
only as good as the way it is used. So, 
let’s follow up and continue our coopera- 
tion with the schools, tactfully offering 
our ideas and suggestions to Home Eco- 
nomics teachers and giving the services 
of our Home Service Advisors for dem- 
onstrations wherever we can help. 

Finally—Our Home Service Depart- 
ments must grow with our problems be- 
cause of the good they do in establishing 
our companies as human, friendly organ- 
izations in the eyes of the women we 
serve, and of some of the men, too. Be- 
cause of the better understanding and 
appreciation they bring about of the 
many services electricity will perform. 

But we need to be careful that we do 
not let new needs and new ideas carry 
this group too far away from certain 
basic services which only they can per- 
form so well. 


Purchasing and Stores 


Committee 
(Continued from page 8) 

A meeting of the Purchasing and 
Stores Committee has been called for 
March 31, April 1 and 2, at the Palmer 
House in Chicago. Organization and 
program of the new committee will be 
perfected and papers and reports already 
under way will be presented and dis- 
cussed. This will be an open meeting 
and persons interested in the manage- 
ment and operating problems of utility 
purchasing and stores departments will 
be welcome to attend, whether or not 
they are members of the Purchasing and 
Stores Committee. 
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Effect of Automatically Controlled Motor-Driven Devices Upon 
Distribution Feeder Loads 
(Continued from page 13) 


which test data are given in Fig. 1. This 
circuit has a motor load saturation of 
approximately 29 per cent with an oper- 
ating diversity of approximately 3.5. 
These circuit load characteristics are 
such that the entire load ‘cannot be re- 
established in one operation, if the cir- 
cuit is loaded to rated capacity. Calcula- 
tions show that the load limit on this 
circuit equipped with the old style relays 
is approximately 67 per cent of the cir- 
cuit rating and 96 per cent when the 
newer type relays are used. The limit- 
ing current with the old style relay is 
the short time motor starting current 
and, in the case of the relays having 
greater inverse time characteristics it is 
the motor running current which is ex- 
cessive. 

It is apparent that the problem must 
be given serious consideration at this 
time when circuit loads are approaching 
circuit capacity and the promotion of the 
use of new types of automatically con- 
trolled motor-operated devices is tending 
to increase the connected motor load. In- 
creased diversification of motor operation 
may permit these new devices to be 
served with but little increase in the per- 
cent of motor load on the circuit, yet 
both the increase in diversity and the 
smaller increase in percent of motor load 
on the circuit both tend to reduce mar- 
gin with which to reestablish service 
after a prolonged circuit interruption. 
The danger of pick-up trouble may well 
escape recognition until it is encountered. 
This problem is still further aggravated 
by the increasing demand for reductions 
in extended interruptions because of the 
greater dependence upon electric service 
brought about by the use of these newer 
household appliances. 

No relief can be expected in the solu- 
tion of this problem from higher tripping 
values or more time delay in circuit pro- 
tection relays. Present protection prac- 
tices are generally recognized as having 
reached or possibly exceeded the upper 
limit dictated by public safety require- 
ments and economical operations. Higher 
grades of construction and the applica- 
tion of network principles will minimize 
the frequency of occurrence, but the 
severity of the service interruption will 
not be reduced. 

Apparently the only solution which 
will permit increasing the percentage of 
motor load or raising the diversification 
of the existing proportion of total circuit 


load represented by automatically con- 
trolled motor load beyond the present 
limit defined by the ability to reestablish 
circuit load by reclosing the feeder break- 
er, is to provide for the subdivision of 
the distribution circuit into load areas 
small enough so that the total diversified 
and undiversified loads are below the 
tripping values of the circuit feeder pro- 
tective devices. It seems practical, at 
this time, to develop pole mounted con- 
tactors or switches with controls which 
will open the switch after a predeter- 
mined period of voltage interruption and 
then reclose, with sufficient time delay 
after voltage is reestablished to the sup- 
ply side of the switch. In this manner, 
the total circuit load can be automatical- 
ly sectionalized into areas sufficiently 
small to permit “pick-up” one at a time 
under conditions within the time-current 
limits of the circuit feeder protective de- 
vices. 

The following principles must here- 
after be given recognition in the design 
of distribution circuits: 

1. Extended outages on circuits sup- 
plying automatically controlled motor 
driven appliances will eliminate or great- 
ly reduce the normal diversity of de- 
mand, with the result that after reestab- 
lishment of voltage, loads, considerably 
in excess of those normally experienced, 
will be experienced. 

2. Increasing percentages of normal 
motor load or diversity of motor opera- 
tion will result in larger increases of ab- 
normal short time load upon reestablish- 
ment of service after extended outages. 

3. The voltage drop due to motor 
starting current requirements may be suf- 
ficiently great, particularly on circuits 
where normal load voltage drop correc- 
tion has been provided by means of step 
boosters on capacitors, to create condi- 
tions under which the time required to 
supply adequate starting voltage to the 
motor terminals is long enough to cause 
damage to the motors. 

4. The ability to reestablish service 
after interruptions may be the determin- 
ing factor in establishing capacity limits 
of circuits rather than the normal load 
carrying limitations such as conductor 
size, voltage drops or physical character- 
istics of materials used. 


Recognition is given to E. O. Painter for 
his work in collecting and summarizing field 
data and to L. M. Olmsted for his analysis 
of the general problem. Their data have 
been utilized as the basis for this presen- 
tation. 
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The Institute’s Prize Awards 


Their Renewal Offers National Recognition for Outstanding Activities 


of Electric Companies and Individuals 


1TH the resumption of the sev- 
W eral prize awards offered 
through the Edison Electric In- 


stitute for outstanding performances in 
different phases of operations in the elec- 
tric light and power industry, these 
awards will again help to stimulate con- 
tributions to the progress of the indus- 
try. Suspended during the war years, 
their renewal makes it possible for com- 
panies and individuals to receive fitting 
recognition for excellent records in var- 
ied activities, with the consequent bene- 
ficial effect upon morale in large groups 
of employees. 

While most of the awards described 
in this article will be presented during 
1947 for performance during the past 
vear, the George A. Hughes Award, for 
promotion of electric ranges, and the 
Augustus D. Curtis Award, for com- 
mercial lighting installations, will not be 
awarded until 1948, and will be based 
upon activities completed in 1947. 


Charles A. Coffin Award 


Most coveted of the EEI awards 
among operating electric companies is 
the Charles A. Coffin Award. This 
award, which consists of a gold medal 
and a supplementary cash award, is given 
to the electric company which, during 
the year, has achieved the greatest ad- 
vancement in its operations and physical 
plant, and has thus made a distinguished 
contribution to the development of elec- 
tric light and power, for the conveni- 
ence of the public and the benefit of the 
industry. 

While information submitted by com- 
panies desiring to compete for the Coffin 
Award should relate particularly to ac- 
complishments reaching fruition during 
1946, information relating to decisions 
and operations of earlier years may be 
included, when they played an important 
part in bringing about the outstanding 
accomplishments cited. 

A brief and simple presentation of 
the significant accomplishments is sub- 
mitted to the Coffin Award Committee 
by each company entering the contest. 
Technical advances made in its power 
system, progress in consumer relations, 


accounting and rate-making methods, 
promotion and advertising, and other 
operating functions, are all proper sub- 
jects upon which the company’s entry 
may be based. 

Since the establishment of the Coffin 
Award 25 years ago, 18 companies have 
received this recognition for outstanding 
work. No awards were made in 1942, 
1943 and 1945. As a tribute to the mag- 
nificent contribution of the electric pow- 
er industry to the war effort, the 1944 
award was bestowed collectively upon 
the entire industry. 

All entries for the Coffin Award 
must be filed with the Committee not 
later than April 1, 1947. The award 
presentation itself will be made at the 
EEI annual meeting, to be held at At- 
lantic City, June 2-5, 1947. 


Thomas W. Martin Rural 
Electrification Award 


Outstanding among tokens of distinc- 
tion for companies actively engaged in 
extending rural power lines is the 
Thomas W. Martin Rural Electrifica- 
tion Award, offered by Thomas W. 
Martin, President of the Alabama Pow- 
er Company. This award is presented 
to the operating company which makes 
the greatest contribution to the progress 
of rural electrification and agricultural 
advancement during the year. 

Unusually keen competition is expect- 
ed for the Martin Award this year, in 
view of the record number of new cus- 
tomers connected during 1946—a large 
portion of whom were in rural districts. 
The gradual easing of shortages of con- 
struction equipment and man-power is 
expected to accelerate the aggressive pro- 
gram of electric utilities to bring elec- 
tricity to the farm, and to encourage its 
uses in every way that will prove profit- 
able to the farmer. 

Important factors which will be con- 
sidered by the Martin Award Commit- 
tee in selecting the winning company 
are: the agricultural progress which has 
been made in the company’s territory, 
due to uses of electricity; its develop- 
ment of the use of electric service on 
rural lines; the cooperation with other 
agencies, such as agricultural colleges, 


extension service agencies, and others; 
the organization and plans prepared for 
intensive rural development, such as 
stock improvement and soil erosion pro- 
grams, which help to raise the farming 
and living standards in the area. 


The Martin Award consists of a 
handsome bronze plaque, upon which 
the winning company’s name is engraved, 
with a suitable recognition of the ac- 
complishment it symbolizes. Entries 
must be received by February 1, 1947. 
The presentation of the Award will be 
made at the EEI Sales Conference, Chi- 
cago, Ill., from March 31 to April 3. 


Claude L. Matthews Valor Awards 


During the war it was widely recog- 
nized by both the Army and Navy that 
prompt recognition of valor, with an 
appropriate award, was a potent factor 
in keeping morale high among large 
groups. Pride—eagerness for distinction 
—knowledge that outstanding service is 
appreciated—whatever the reason, a tiny 
ribbon on one man’s chest often im- 
proved the morale of the individual and 
of his entire unit. 

Electric utility men and women who 
display heroism in line of duty may re- 


ceive the same type of recognition 
through the Claude L. Matthews 
Awards. Offered to employees of all 


light and power companies, these awards 
are made for “extraordinary courage 
and devotion to duty in efforts to main- 
tain important electric service, or to 
restore service in the shortest possible 
time.” 


The Matthews Awards consist of 
three cash prizes of $150 each, with 
accompanying citations and appropriate 
lapel pins. Among the points considered 
by the Committee in making its deci- 
sions are the importance of the electric 
service affected, and the courage, good 
judgment, quick action and devotion to 
duty displayed by the employee. 

All recommendations for the Awards, 
which must come from chief executives 
of the companies involved, must be for- 
warded to EEI by April 1, 1947. The 
presentation will be made at the annual 
meeting at Atlantic City. 











Laura McCall Award 


Of major interest to the feminine side 
of the job of supplying electric light and 
power is the Laura McCall Award for 
home service departments who substan- 
tially advance electrical living in the 
home by promoting interest in, and bet- 
ter use of, electricity and _ electrical 
equipment. 

Named in memory of Laura McCall, 
for many years the head of McCall’s 
Magazine, the Award consists of five 
prizes. The first-prize winner receives a 
plaque, on which the name of the win- 
ning department and company is en- 
graved, and $150 in war bonds, to the 
person or persons principally responsible. 
Four other prizes, totaling $250 in bonds 
and stamps, are awarded to other home 
service departments which have turned 
in outstanding jobs during the year. 

The public recognition of outstanding 
achievements in home service that is 
made possible by the McCall Award 
encourages activity designed to increase 
the contribution that labor-saving elec- 
trical equipment can make to the health 
and happiness of the American woman. 

Entries for the McCall Award must 
be received at EEI by February 15, 
1947. The Award will be presented at 
the Sales Conference in Chicago, March 
31-April 3, 1947. 


Curtis Award for Lighting Achievements 
in 1947 

Commercial lighting men will wel- 
come the resumption of the Augustus D. 
Curtis Award, which is intended to 
stimulate the application of modern 
light sources and efficient lighting equip- 
ment in both old and new structures, 
excluding residences and industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Any commercial lighting installation 
accomplished during 1947 may be the 
basis of an entry, whether a new installa- 
tion or the general re-lighting of an in- 
terior. High levels of illumination as 
measured in footcandles, and applied in 
accordance with Better Light-Better 
Sight principles will be a factor of ma- 
jor importance in selecting the winner. 
The installation may be designed for 
incandescent lighting, fluorescent fix- 
tures, or a combination of the two. 

The first prize is a certificate to the 
winning company, and $200 in cash to 
the person primarily responsible for the 
lighting installation. Second prize is a 
certificate, with $100 to the individual 
responsible. “IT'wo other cash awards of 
$50 and $25 complete the roster of 
prizes under the Curtis Award. 
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Entries must be received at EEI on 
or before February 1, 1948, and the 
Curtis Award presentations will be made 


at the 1948 EEI Sales Conference. 
Hughes Award for 1947 Electric Range 


Promotion 


Electric companies who achieve “out- 
standing progress in the promotion of 
residential electric ranges, either directly 
or through dealers” during 1947, are 
urged to compete for the George A. 
Hughes Award. This Award, which 
consists of a trophy, a plaque, and a 
total of $500 in cash prizes, is offered 
in honor of the late George A. Hughes, 
a pioneer in the electric range field, and 
from 1918 to 1943, head of the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc. 

The judges will consider as the basis 
for their decision of the winning com- 
pany the advertising prepared on elec- 
tric ranges; the sales training program 
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for both dealers and company personnel ; 
activities directed at builders, architects, 
home economics teachers and others; the 
work of the Company home economists 
in promoting electric cooking, and the 
organization developed by the company 
to promote the sale of electric ranges. 
Entries for the Hughes Award must 
be received by EEI on or before Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, and the Award itself will 
be made at the 1948 EEI Sales Con- 


ference. 


Details Available on All Awards 


For the benefit of companies’ desiring 
to submit entries for any of the EEI 
awards, the Prize Awards Committee 
has prepared detailed information that 
will be of marked assistance in prepar- 
ing reports. This data is available upon 
request to the Prize Awards Committee, 
Edison Electric Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Better Light-Better. Sight 1947 Program Will Be Most 
Comprehensive Ever Offered 


HE most comprehensive educational 

activity on the benefits of Better 
Light that has ever been sponsored by 
the Better Light-Better Sight Bureau 
will be ready for use within the near 
future, according to Harry Restofski, 
Bureau Chairman. Among the mate- 
rials included in the program are sound- 
slide films, newspaper advertising sug- 
gestions, booklets, teachers’ guides, dis- 
plays, radio scripts and many other forms 
of educational aids, he said. 

Each item supplied in the Bureau’s 
program is designed to help increase pub- 
lic understanding of the need for better 
lighting, and thus spearhead the sales 
promotional plans of electric power com- 
panies, electrical leagues and equipment 
manufacturers, Mr. Restofski said. 

Innumerable requests from schools and 
colleges, parent-teacher associations and 
other educational groups for suitable 
material to be used in instruction on the 
relationship between light and sight were 
another important factor in preparing a 
program of such wide scope at the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Restofski continued. 

The materials to be offered by the 
Bureau in this activity, exceed by far, 
both in number and variety, any of the 
programs previously prepared, and rep- 
resent an expenditure of about $150,000, 
he declared. 


The Bureau’s program will be espe- 
cially effective, Mr. Restofski said, when 
used in conjunction with the industry- 
wide Planned Lighting Program, which 
was recently announced by the Edison 
Electric Institute to promote better 
lighting in five major markets. The Bu- 
reau’s program will perform the educa- 
tional groundwork that experience has 
shown to be so necessary, Mr. Restofski 
explained. 

The booklets, films and many other 
aids that make up the Bureau’s 1947 ac- 
tivity have also been designed for assis- 
tance to teachers, and are expected to be 
used in the education of hundreds of 
thousands of children in this important 
subject, he said. A definite contribution 
to human health and welfare will thus 
be made, Mr. Restofski declared. 

“The Better Light-Better Sight Bu- 
reau is ready to make its contribution to 
the job of relighting America,” Mr. 
Restofski said. ““The educational mate- 
rials prepared by the Bureau will help 
to accelerate the replacement of ineffh- 
cient equipment. As a wider public 
understanding of the advantages of good 
lighting is created through effective edu- 
cational programs, the quality of lighting 
in homes and places of business will 
climb, and the public will attain the 
many benefits of Better Sight through 
Better Light.” 
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PERSONALS 








Cot. WILLIAM KELLy has retired as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. un- 
der the company’s retirement plan for 
its executives. He has been called upon 
by the government to direct an impor- 
tant phase of reconversion and revitaliz- 
ing industrial production in Germany 
and will leave about Feb. 1. 





COL. KELLY 


Col. Kelly will become chief of the 
Public Utilities Section of the Indus- 
trial Branch of the Office of Military 
Government for Germany, replacing 
Cornelius De Forest, a retired executive 
of the Columbia Gas & Electric System. 

Former president of the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Col. 
Kelly is a distinguished authority on 
public utilities and electric power. He is 
ending a 20-year career with the power 
utilities of western New York, during 
which he brought western New York’s 
power system to a high peak of efficiency. 

Following graduation at the head of 
his class from the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point in 1899, Col. Kelly 
was commissioned an officer in the En- 
gineering Corps of the United States 
Army, serving through various grades 
until 1928, when he resigned from mili- 
tary service. For his service in World 
War I, he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

Following the war, Col. Kelly served 
for five years as chief engineer of the 
Federal Power Commission and was 
appointed by the federal government as 
a member of the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers, St. Lawrence River project. Go- 
ing to Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Pow- 


er Corp. in 1926 as vice president in 
charge of engineering, Col. Kelly was 
appointed three years later to the posi- 
tion of vice president and general man- 
ager, and in 1933 he was elected presi- 
dent. 

He is a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and a member of 
the Society of American Military En- 
gineers. 


ALEXANDER M. BEEBEE has been 
named president of the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., to 
succeed HERMAN RUSSELL, who was 
appointed chairman of the board. Eb- 
waARD G. MINER was made chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Mr. Beebee began his career with the 
Rochester utility while he was a student 
at Cornell University. He was gradu- 
ated in 1915 with a degree in electrical 
engineering and shortly afterward sought 
permanent employment with the com- 
pany. There were no openings in the 
electrical department so Mr. Beebee 
took a position in the gas department. 





MR. BEEBEE 


Through successive promotions he moved 
up to the position of general superinten- 
dent of the gas department in 1927 and 
two years ago was made a vice president 
of the company. 

Mr. Russell, retiring president, was 
connected with Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric since 1905 and served as president 
since 1929. He is a former president 
of the American Gas Association and 
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the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
and is actively associated with many 
other organizations. 


In a move to reassign executive re- 
sponsibility, due to community growth 
and a general expansion of company op- 
erations, L. M. KLAuser, vice president 
and general manager of the San Diego 
Gas & Electric Co., has been made 
president of the company by action of 
its board of directors. 





MR. KLAUBER 


Mr. Klauber succeeds HANcE H. 
CLELAND, who was in turn elected to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board of directors, a full-time posi- 
tion. Mr. Cleland will continue to take 
an active interest in company and civic 
affairs. 

Mr. Klauber went to work for the 
company in 1911 as an electric sign 
salesman. In succession he was placed 
in charge of the company’s engineering 
department, then made superintendent 
of the electric production and distribu- 
tion departments, assistant general su- 
perintendent, general superintendent, 
vice president in charge of operations 
and last, in April, 1941, he was elected 
vice president and general manager. 

Active in technical and scientific so- 
cieties, Mr. Klauber is a past president 
of the Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion and the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion. He was honored by the University 
of California with a law degree for 
“achievement in engineering and _ sci- 
ence.” A native of San Diego, Calif., he 
was graduated from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1908 with an A. B. degree in elec- 
trical engineering. After graduation he 
completed a Westinghouse graduate ap- 
prenticeship in Pittsburgh. 
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At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore, WiL- 
LIAM SCHMIDT, JR., president of the 
company, was also elected chairman of 
the board of directors to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Charles M. Cohn. 
Charles P. Crane, executive vice 
president, was elected a member of the 
board of directors and of the executive 
committee at the same meeting. 





MR. SCHMIDT 


Mr. Schmidt began his business career 
in 1898 as a clerk in the employ of the 
Edison Illuminating Company, one of 
the predecessors of the present company. 

He was elected secretary of the com- 
pany in 1910, a director in 1914, and 
in 1915 became assistant treasurer. 

In 1926 he was promoted to trea- 
surer and in 1938 was elected vice presi- 
dent. Later, in 1942, he was elected 
executive vice president and in 1946 
was elected president. 

Mr. Schmidt was educated in the Bal- 
timore Schools and is a Member of the 
Bar. 

He is a Director and Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, and a Director of the 
Eutaw Savings Bank. 


According to an announcement made 
public by Mr. K. C. Long, president of 
The Dayton Power and Light Company, 
Harotp FE. DeEarporFF and JAMES 
M. Stuart have been elected to Vice 
Presidencies of the company. The dual 
elections are effective Jan. 1, 1947, and 
are the result of progressive steps in 
their respective positions. Both officials 
will continue te administer their present 
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duties, while at the same time assuming 
their newly-appointed assignments. 

Mr. Deardorff has been associated 
with The Dayton Power and Light 
Company since 1917 when he was a co- 
operative student from the University of 
Cincinnati. Since graduating in 1922, 
with a degree in Electrical Engineering, 
he has progressed steadily through the 
company ranks, holding such positions as 
Supervisor of Electrical Maintenance 
Department, Substation Design Engi- 
neer and Engineer in the Electric Meter 
and Test Department. In 1940, Mr. 
Deardorff was made Supervisor of Sys- 
tem Planning Engineering, which posi- 
tion he will continue to hold along with 
his newly-appointed duties as Vice Presi- 
ident. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, a Reg- 
istered Professional Engineer in the 
State of Ohio, a member of the Electrical 
Equipment Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, and a member also of 
the Engineers Club of Dayton. 

Mr. Stuart became associated with 
The Dayton Power and Light Company 
in March, 1923. He completed two 
years’ study at the University of Cincin- 
nati in Electrical Engineering and ac- 
quired a well-rounded education through 
his own efforts, attending night school 
and by correspondence courses. His loy- 
alty and aptitude have earned him a 
position of respect with the company 
which has been rewarded by a progres- 
sive career. Mr. Stuart has held the 
position of clerk in the Line Department, 
Foreman in the Underground Depart- 
ment, Assistant Supervisor and Super- 
visor of Underground, and in October, 
1942, he was made Manager of the 
Electric Division. As a newly-elected 
Vice President, Mr. Stuart will assume 
added responsibilities along with his 
present duties as Manager of Electric 
Division. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Foremen and the 
Engineers Club of Dayton. 


EUGENE A. YATES, a pioneer in the 
development of the hydroelectric re- 
sources of the Southeast, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors 
of the Georgia Power Co., succeeding 
the late Preston S. Arkwright. G. H. 
Bourne of New York, comptroller of 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
was elected a member of the board of 
directors to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Arkwright’s death and C. B. Mc- 
MANUS, assistant to the president and 
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a member of the board of directors, was 
elected a vice president. 

Mr. Yates has been a member of the 
Georgia Power Co.’s board since 1932 
and a vice president of the company 
since 1931. He is also vice president of 
Commonwealth & Southern. Going to 
Alabama in 1911 as chief engineer of the 
Alabama Power Co., he planned and 
supervised the construction of the big 
hydroelectric plants in that state. As 





MR. YATES 


general manager of the Alabama Power 
Co. and of the Southeastern Power & 
Light Co., he was closely associated with 
the rapid expansion of the electrical busi- 
ness throughout this area. Shortly after 
the formation of Commonwealth & 
Southern, Mr. Yates was elected a vice 
president, in general charge of the opera- 
tion of the Southern companies, in¢lud- 
ing Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Mississippi and Gulf power companies. 
Before going to Alabama, he did engi- 
neering work with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, participating in the construc- 
tion of the railroad tunnels into New 
York City. 

His headquarters for the present will 
remain in New York. Active manage- 
ment of Georgia Power Co. will remain 
in the hands of William E. Mitchell, 
president since 1945. 


Mr. McManus, the new vice presi- 
dent, has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1927 as superintendent of 
district operations, assistant operating 
manager, and assistant to the president. 
He is a native of Smithville, Ga., and a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. After receiving an engineering de- 
gree from Auburn in 1916 and after 
service as an officer in the first World 
War, he joined the Alabama Power 
Company in 1919. 
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Joun E. Lyncu, financial vice presi- 
dent of Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, retired on December 31 after long 
service with the company. RicHarD R. 
CurRAN of New London, vice president 
of Connecticut Power Company has been 
elected vice president of Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company to succeed Mr. 
Lynch. 

Mr. Lynch has been in the com- 
pany’s service since 1897. The electric 
light company was then in its infancy, 
and his rise to responsible positions in 
accounting department has been co-inci- 
dent with growth of the company in its 
service to Hartford and surrounding 
towns. 

Mr. Lynch has been an officer of the 
company since 1909, serving with all the 
presidents since the company was found- 
ed in 1881. His first duties were as 
clerk.. He was promoted to supervisor 
in 1899, and was elected secretary in 
1909. He was made treasurer in 1924, 
and in 1929 became financial vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Lynch has been a director of 
Connecticut Power Company since 1921 
and was formerly its secretary and trea- 
surer. He also served for a number of 
years as secretary-treasurer and director 
of Manchester Electric Company and a 
secretary-treasurer and director of Hart- 
ford Electric Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Curran, a native of New Lon- 
don, has long been prominent in that 
city’s civic and business activities. He 
is a graduate of the New London schools 
and New London Business College. 

He entered the employ of the Con- 
necticut Power Company in 1914 and 
served for two years in the billing de- 
partment. From 1916 to 1918 he was 
officer manager of the Middletown di- 
vision, returning to New London as the 
company’s chief clerk. He was then pro- 
moted to assistant secretary in 1922 and 
was made secretary in 1924. He was 
elected secretary-treasurer in 1933, and 
financial vice president in 1946. 


CHARLES E. POEHNERT has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of Hart- 
ford Electric Light Company effective 
Jan. 1. He succeeds Ernest E. Nut- 
TING who has retired after 48 years in 
the company’s service Also retiring will 
be assistant treasurer LroNnarD D. 
Way, who is completing 45 years’ ser- 
vice, 

Mr. Poehnert, formerly assistant trea- 
surer and assistant secretary, has been 
with the company since 1907. 
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He joined the company as clerk in 
the accounting department and advanced 
through numerous positions in the com- 
pany’s accounting department and was 
elected assistant secretary in 1929 and 
assistant treasurer in June, 1946. 

Mr. Nutting’s service with the com- 
pany is marked by the fact that he and 
vice president John E. Lynch, whose re- 
tirement also took place Jan. 1, have 
the longest tenure as officers of the com- 
pany. Both became officers in 1909 and 
have served with all the presidents of 
the company since its founding in 1881. 

Mr. Nutting was born in 1881, the 
same year which saw the founding of the 
company, in the growth of which he has 
played a prominent part. 

After graduation from grammar 
school in Warehouse Point, he studied 
business methods and accounting at 
Huntsinger’s Business College, from 
which he was graduated March 11, 
1899. On the next day he entered the 
employ of the company as clerk in ac- 
counting department. Ten years later 
he was promoted to be assistant trea- 
surer. He also served as personal sec- 
retary to the late A. C. Dunham, com- 
pany’s founder and first president. 

He was later advanced to treasurer, 
and on Jan. 29, 1929, he became secre- 
tary and treasurer. He was active in 
accounting societies connected with in- 
dustry, particularly with the National 
Electric Light Association. 

He was educated in the Hartford 
schools and Huntsinger Business Col- 
lege. He entered the employ of the com- 
pany in November, 1901, as clerk. He 
later became cashier in accounting de- 
partment and was elected assistant sec- 
retary in 1918. He became assistant 
treasurer in 1929. 


The Board of Directors of the Dela- 
ware Power and Light Company has 
elected two additional vice presidents of 
the company, H. H. PxranK and 
Austin T. Garpner. At the same 
time, it appointed J. W. Mackie to 
the office of comptroller. 

Mr. Plank is a native of Watertown, 
N. Y., and a graduate of Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology. Except for two 
years’ service in the Army during World 
War I, he has been engaged in public 
utility work since leaving college in 1917. 
He joined the Delaware Power and 
Light Company’s organization in 1943 
and since 1944 has held the position of 
assistant general manager. Prior to 
Mr. Plank’s coming to Wilmington, he 
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was associated for many years with The 
United Gas Improvement Company in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gardner came to Delaware Pow- 
er and Light Company in December, 
1943, and in April, 1944, was elected 
Secretary and Comptroller of the com- 
pany. In addition to his new duties as 
vice president, Mr. Gardner will con- 
tinue as secretary of the Company. A 
native of Illinois, he has been active in 
the utility industry since his graduation 
from the School of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of Chicago, 
serving successively the Utilities Power 
and Light Corporation, Chicago, Util- 
ity Auditors and Tax Consultants, and 
The Utilities Management Corporation. 
During his employment by the latter 
company, which rendered financial and 
accounting service to various utility com- 
panies, he participated in many proceed- 
ings before the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission and various State Regulatory 
Commissions. From 1941 to 1943, whem 
he came to Delaware, he was Assistant 
to the President of the Associated Elec- 
tric Company of New York. 

Mr. Mackie came to Wilmington in 
1931 as assistant comptroller of the 
Delaware Power and Light Company. 
A native of Nanticoke, Pa., he received 
his education in that community and was 
first employed with the Luzerne County 
Gas and Electric Company becoming, 
successively, chief clerk of the account- 
ing department and then auditor of 
the company, which position he resigned 
to accept employment with the Delaware- 
Power and Light Company. 

As a result of the above changes, Mr. 
H. J. Perkner, auditor, will become as- 
sistant to the comptroller of the com- 
pany. 


Frep A. Compton, formerly purchas- 
ing agent, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Detroit Edison Company, 
it has been announced by Angus D. Mc- 
Lay, vice president in charge of sales. 

CHESTER F, OcpEN, formerly assis- 
tant purchasing agent, has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent by James W.. 
Parker, President, to succeed Mr. 
Compton. 

Mr. McLay.has held the position of 
vice president and sales manager since 
the retirement in 1943 of Miss Sarah 
M. Sheridan. He continues as vice: 
president. 

Mr. Compton, born in Fort Wayne,. 
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was graduated from the engineering 
college of the University of Michigan 
in 1914. He has since that date been 
in Detroit Edison’s construction and 
purchasing departments except for ser- 
vice as an officer in World War I. He 
was active in a utility material procure- 
ment and exchange program, working 
with the government and other utilities 
in the second World War at the re- 
quest of J. A. Krug, then director of 
the office of war utilities. Since 1939 
he has had charge of purchases at De- 
troit Edison, including fuel. 

Mr. Ogden has been with Detroit 
Edison since 1934 when he was gradu- 
ated as an engineer with business ad- 
ministration training from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. During the war Mr. 
Ogden was active in the company’s ra- 
tioning programs and in continuing the 
company’s standardization of purchased 
items. 


JosepH W. KLING, member of the 
Georgia Power Company advertising de- 
partment for the past 16 years, has been 
appointed acting advertising manager 
of the company. A former member of 
The Atlanta Journal staff, Mr. Kling 
succeeds JAMES M. StTaFrorD, Jr., who 
resigned from the company to become 
director of advertising and publicity for 
the United Light and Railways Service 
Company with headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

JouHn R. Marsu, advertising man- 
ager, is on leave of absence due to ill 
health. 

A native of Atlanta, Mr. Kling at- 
tended the local public schools and Boys’ 
High School before entering the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, from which he re- 
ceived the bachelor of science degree in 
1924. He joined the Atlanta Journal 
the following year, serving first as a 
reporter and for four years on the copy 
desk. 

He came to the Georgia Power Com- 
pany in 1930. After editing the com- 
pany’s employee newspaper, he served 
for a number of years as editor of ““T'wo 
Bells.” For some time he has had super- 
vision of the company’s transportation 
advertising program in addition to other 
duties. 

One of the transportation advertise- 
ments prepared by Mr. Kling was 
awarded a national first prize in the 
1946 better copy contest conducted by 
the Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, 
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March 31-April 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1947 
FEBRUARY 


Prime Movers Committee, EEI, Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Missouri Valley Electric Association, Annual Power Sales Conference and In- 
dustrial Power and Heating Section, EEI, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo. 

Accident Prevention Committee, EEI, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Transmission and Distribution Committee, EEI, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Meter and Service Committee, EEI, Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Electrical Equipment Committee, EEI, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Electric Association, Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 





MARCH 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Spring Meeting, Tulsa, Okla. 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Canadian Electrical Association, Western Conference, Vancouver, B. C. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, Annual Convention, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Spring Conference Engineering and Operation 
Section, Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 
3 Thirteenth Annual Sales Conference, EEI, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


APRIL 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual Conference, The Vinoy Park Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
AGA-EEI National Accounting Conference, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Engineering and Operation 
Section, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Missouri Valley Electric Association, Engineering Conference, Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Spring Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pennsylvania Electric Association, Systems Operation Committee, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Engineering Committees, EEI, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


28-May Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 


MAY 

Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Northwest Electric Light ard Power Association, Business Development Section, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Home Service Conference, Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 

National Fire Protection Association, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, Chicago, III. 


JUNE 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Annual Meeting, Atlantic Citv, N. J. 
National District Heating Association, The Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Canadian Electrical Association, 57th Annual Convention, Algonquin Hotel, 
St. Andrews, N. B. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va. 


JULY 


American Society of Civil Engineers, Duluth, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 
National Electrical Contractors Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, Fall Conference Engineering and Operation 
Section, Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


OCTOBER 
35th National Safety Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Fall Meeting, New Orleans, La. 
Southeastern Electric Exchange, General Sales Conference, Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
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OFFICERS 
Conowen 4. te, Prenat. 6 oon occiccicusscicesses Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
P, Fe, Bean, Fiow President cos s cc sk cccncces axeaonse Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President and Managing Director. ...420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
K. B. Crump, Treasurer ....ccccccsees American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
REA De, WHE, BOONE s 6 oo icc boca snunenesonsces 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1947) 























i I IN 3 of in br ashi tncs is We a OR en ne en aio Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Ne tdigen «9's eid wih eae Oe ae a The United Liluminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Bde cS des Nin Wehbe weigh abies Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
pS hans beled ceeka Reaneimmmaate” Utak Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Be I ian 5 :5.0 a 69 Ka ake nee New York State Electric & Gas Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Re Me PI Ck ecdiccdcowhasbuacens Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp., Chicago, Il. 
le oo so nous taeda ho knwe ees ARmaEE Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
I 8 ay 5k wang Rte ar oes Name a oh a Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
er rere re ere Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
i. ie ale ak bandh wae de db 50 tele Portland General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
Fi Rha keeasns weees gi vial acti aia leit eal ea West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PAs EIS ¢ osc x c0cnddswdocbeewavnew es Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 






























(Terms Expiring 1948) 


ROLE EE Pe ee ee a, ee ee Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
can ns cca nodbamenbeone Te mee Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
I cisiind 5000.0 eee emhon wemiainaone Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Ne re ae ee The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Bt EE ha weh bons atannse ae eaes phe Public Service Company of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
oc vada cdbape seen an Puget Sound Power & Light Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Mid Ae, Scien didca da 8s dorks 4d kee bk ee ene Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
oe ee er ee ee Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pin Ns Sara bind sk 40 Gch 9 aed eee einai arama Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
PORROIE I oo ao srt sia 2) <node American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
ise SI on isteach 4 in ded seg alae ita al Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
Se re ....American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
ee Wk. Wn RG bo 6s 5 sc 005s ssendeewenmees Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
i ae ero eae The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Se CR re er ere eee Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


(Terms Expiring 1949) 


le Ae I. 5.6 'a)-a icv aten eines a Slee The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
W.. 14. BURER.<....... s ehiie a tice eka tai esas ee ee Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
PR rr Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SN iiss aun dg e's 00 ROR RR eee eee Middle West Service Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Exarmm LL. TAMOBTE, 6.0 cic ccc es csece The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Se ES oho nas kadhnnwe den ba d@ed Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
i os icc aka akannedese be cea Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fe WR I os ob ors cso oi 5 en ty ts Alecashe acpranpet teen ae The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
i: ae IN i hie ean aad wack on eae Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
es ain ss wi eos vasa eee waee The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Se ee OMI 2 cals a Vins & 3 Uh kis Rem eae Sie csieine Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bk So ahs Lice 5 6's wee a0 ...Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
RN WIS 65s ows odin sckanescadkaumenwe New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
Bi I iis 5 0b 6b send See aestens Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
EE ae Es 6 ore orcs a's dn cane nadban ae en Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Executive Committee) 


The Executive Committee consists of the following members of the Board of Directors: Messrs. 
W. C. Bell, H. B. Bryans, W. H. Burke, C. E. Oakes, P. H. Powers, W. H. Sammis, E. C. Stone, 
P.S. Young. — 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


D. C. BaRNngs 
Engineer Public Service Co., New York, N. Y. 
H. J. Baum 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
S. R. BerTron 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex. 
J. B. Brack 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Curtis E. CALDER 
Electric Bond & Share Co., New York, N. Y. 
Joun W. CARPENTER 
Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
T. D. Crocker 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SAMUEL FERGUSON 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
J. F. Focarty 
The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 
E. A. YATES 


H. P. Liversipce ; 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. W. Lyncu. .San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Chicago, Iil. 
J. Westey McAreeg 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. H. McCancg....Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Irwin L. Moore 
New England Power Association, Boston, Mass. 
A. B. PATTERSON 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
H. Hopart Porrer..American Water Works & Electric 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Wo. Scumupt, Jr...Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paut A. SCHOELLKOPF 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gerorce N. Tip 
American Gas & Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 


The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1946-1947) 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Division General, H. P. TAYLor 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Application of Accounting Principles, R. P. KABSSHABFER..American Water Works & Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Customer Activities, W. E. StuRM 
Depreciation Accounting, A. W. HastTINncs 
General Accounting, H. B. HArpwick 

Plant Accounting and Records, A. J. MAYOoTTE 
Taxation, W. S. AT 


COMMERCIAL 
Commercial Division General, RALPH P. WAGNER 


Sales Personnel and Training, R. S. BELL.............00. 
Re ee 


Commercial Sales Section, J. S. SCHUCHERT 
Industrial Power and Heating Section, CHARLES SNYDER 
Residential Section, J. M. STEDMAN 

Farm Section, E. C. Easter 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, P. H. CHASE 
Electrical Equipment, CHESTER A. CORNEY 
Hydraulic Power, PAUL M. Lerever 

Meter and Service, W. G. KNICKERBOCKER 
Prime Movers, R. M. Van Duzegr, Jr 
Transmission and Distribution, L. R. Gaty 


GENERAL 


Insurance, J. H. NicKELL 
Membership, J. F. FoGarty 
Purchasing and Stores, R. S. Kine 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Epsco Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, N. Y. 


.. The Commonwealth & Southern Corp., New York, N. Y. 
phi cwawakow Reels Hae ee Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 


Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Monongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
....+..+Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Susquehanna Electric Co., Conowingo, Md. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The North American Co., New York, N. Y. 

Union Electric Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ue EEE, SE, WPT: cc cccincccccsscccvecsoeces .. American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
I I a. sks ca dues oteesseccecéne .. Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Se .. Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Transportation, JEAN Y. Ray Virginia Electric & Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
Godes and Standards (a Subcommittee of the Board of Directors), H. B. Bryans... .Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila., Pa. 








